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Editorial. 


OVERS of their country may differ in regard to the 
methods by which they may best serve their country. 
The word “ unpatriotic” is often used as a bludgeon 
to knock down and to destroy the reputation of any 
one who differs from the majority in regard to public 
action. When a war is on, loyalty to the government re- 
quires hearty support of the government in action. But the 
very essence of loyalty to one’s country may be shown by’a 
fearless choice between right and wrong and an expression 
of opinion concerning them. ‘The “peace” man must pay 
his war taxes, although he may not volunteer. As a patriot, 
he will bear his share of the burdens. But he who attempts 
to coerce the conscience of another man by threats, by the 
giving of hard names, by the expression of personal con- 
tempt, shows himself to be ignorant of the true spirit of 
patriotism. It is a degradation of our flag to use it as a 
symbol of submission. In gladness, in freedom of thought, 
with unfettered minds and consciences, honest men may hold 
all varieties of opinions. They may strive against one 
another for that which they regard as best for all the people ; 
and, because of their liberty to differ, they may with all the 
greater gladness salute the flag which is the symbol of 
freedom. 
we 


WE print herewith the protest made by Dr. Abbott against 
the possibility of mistaking his doctrine for ours. Herein 
we find him falling into the old controversy cited by James 
Freeman Clarke forty years ago, as an example of the fine- 
spun theories, which were the occasion of bitter and useless 
controversies centuries ago. In the days of Arius and 
Athanasius, orthodoxy turned upon a Greek letter,— the 
difference between homoousios and homoiousios. Is it worth 
while to renew that ancient controversy at this late day, 
and vote the Unitarians to be heretics, although they spell 
a Greek word with an “i,” making the difference between 
“same” and “similar”? Dr. Abbott thus points out the 
distinction: “In my friend’s house on the Hudson River is 
a window framed in as though it were a picture. One open- 
ing the door and coming into that room, and looking, sees, 
as though hanging on ‘the wall, a picture, including the 
mountains, the valley, the river, the distant city. I imagine 
two persons coming in and looking at that picture, one say- 
ing, ‘This is an image of the landscape hand-painted’; the 
other, ‘No, that is the real mountain, the real valley, the 
real river, seen through a glass.’ The one, no less than the 
other, thinks the real is represented. That seems to me 
fairly to represent the difference between the /dera/ Congre- 
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gationalist and the orthodox Unitarian. The orthodox Uni- 
tarian looks at the picture on the wall, and says, ‘ That is 
not the image of God, but it looks exactly like him.’ Now I 
am orthodox. I believe that through the window I see God 
himself in Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is the image of God, 
the reflection of God, God manifest in the flesh; that is, 
such a manifestation of God as is possible in a human life. 
I never say, I never should say, Jesus Christ is God, because 
what I said a few moments ago, and you then agreed with 
me, I repeat now, when some of you will not agree with me: 
God is more than the sum of all his manifestations. Jesus 
Christ is one of the manifestations of God, but God is more 
than the sum of all his manifestations.” 


a 


Dr. Lyman Axppotr publishes his address on “ Super- 
naturalism,” in which he sets forth his new creed. As we 
read his protest against confounding his statement with 
Unitarianism, he seems to us like a strong swimmer in the 
sea of changing creeds and modern doubts. He strikes out 
for a beautiful shore where he may find rest and safety. 
But, because he finds it already occupied by Unitarians, he 
refuses to land there, lest he shall be mistaken for one of 
these outcast heretics. Dr. Abbott’s personal influence, and 
his courageous presentation of that which he believes, are 
good and admirable. His influence is in the direction of 
a nobler faith and a more humane social order. We wish 
him only God-speed, and have for his personal character 
and deeds only respect and admiration. We think, how- 
ever, that he would do well to trust the common sense of 
the American people. Let him present his faith clearly and 
without apology, and let the public judge whether it is or is 
not Unitarianism. If it is not Unitarianism, nobody will ac- 
cuse him of complicity with our heresy. But by an example 
drawn from ancient history we warn him to beware, lest, 
haply, he be found fighting against God. If the Unitarian 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, which is not Unitarian- 
ism, but simple Christianity, be the true doctrine, it will 
prevail. 

a 


Unber the heading “A Dastardly Crime” the Presdy- 
terian considers. the case of Prof. Stevens, formerly of 
Lafayette College, who, in revenge for losing his professor- 
ship, burned a College hall which cost thirty-five thousand 
dollars, and damaged the College chapel. Considering the 
plea that the professor is evidently of unsound mind, the 
editor makes a protest against modern scientific charity for 
human monstrosities. He says there were formerly fewer 
atrocious manifestations of degeneracy when those who com- 
mitted crimes were speedily punished. Leniency undoubt- 
edly may be carried too far, and there has been a tendency 
to condone crimes and release criminals on the plea of 
moral irresponsibility. It is an absurd thing to release a 
man guilty of crime on the ground that he was not responsi- 
ble for what he did. If not responsible, he is all the more 
dangerous to society. ‘Two things are needed,— protection to 
society and sympathy for criminals. Sometimes sympathy 
for the criminal is consistent with the infliction of a punish- 
ment sharp enough to bring his sluggish sense of responsi- 
bility into activity. Whatever happens, he ought to be re- 
strained, and then treated for his disease like any other ab- 
normal invalid. 


a 


Dr. E. WINCHESTER Donatp of Trinity Church in Bos- 
ton is one of the trustees of Amherst College. Speaking of 
the duty of electing a new president to fill the chair left va- 
cant by Dr. Gates, he spoke in the true spirit of scholarship 
when he said: “We have heard it said frequently that the 


next president must be an alumnus of Amherst. I do not 
accept this proposition as true in any sense. I hope with all 
my heart that an alumnus of the college may be found who 
is suitable; but, if not, and if a man can be found who will 
do for the college what Tucker has done for Dartmouth or 
Eliot for Harvard, we will not stickle over the fact that he is 
not a graduate of Amherst. The president should not be 
chosen with reference to his ecclesiastical, political, or theo- 
logical position. If he can bring with him the industry, abil- 
ity, and sincerity of Edward Everett Hale, let him bring 
Hale’s theology with him, or, if he possessed the sterling 
qualities and intense devotion of our late alumnus, Father 
Hewitt, we would not exclude him because of his Catholi- 
cism. Whether he be as black a Republican as our toast- 
master, or as rank a Democrat as the speaker, or a Mug- 
wump, apart from either and hovering in the ethereal reg- 
ions, we shall welcome him. We want the best man we 


can get.” 
od 


WE print in this number the appeal of the Unitarian 
directors of the Liberal Congress of Religion. They write 
as individuals, and their appeal is made to Unitarians acting - 
as individuals. The following resolution was adopted unani- 
mously at the last National Conference, held at Saratoga :— 

“ Resolved, That, as representatives of a group of independ- 
ent churches, we send most cordial greetings to the Liberal 
Congress of Religion which is to meet in October at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. While seeking to do faithfully our own specific 
work as an organized religious body, we rejoice in the spirit 
which brings together members of various denominations to 
testify to the unity of the spirit and to strengthen the work 
which we have in common.” 

Accompanying the resolution was the explanation that the 
passage of this resolution did not commit the churches of 
the body to joining the Liberal Congress of Religion. It 
would be difficult for a conference of churches to join a con- 
ference of individuals. 


The Fourth of July. 


For the first time in the memory of any American citizen, 
excepting a small band of octogenarians, the United States 
is at war with a European nation. The Fourth of July will 
henceforth be associated, by the whole American people 
with warlike deeds on sea and land such as the world has 
had no opportunity of witnessing before our time. All civil- 
ized nations have been waiting to know what part the 
modern enginery of war would play in a naval battle. 
There is no longer any doubt on that score. 

Independence Day brought to the American people occa- 
sions for reflections of every kind and emotions of every ~ 
degree. Pride, joy, sorrow, a shrinking from the thought of 
wounds and death, were mingled with exultation and an un- 
bounding confidence in the sublime qualities of manhood 
displayed on sea and land. There was no heart so cold, 
there was no patriot so wedded to peace, there was no critic 
of the administration so sure that the government was 
wrong, there was no American citizen who did not feel an 
exultant pride, as throughout the day there came pouring in 
news which brought with every click of the telegraph sug- 
gestions of courage, resolution, magnanimity,— of all the 
elements of manhood which glorify war. Even the conduct 
of the enemy, and the recognition of his courage added to 
the impulse which lifted the thoughts of men above the 
scene of carnage and destruction. It is safe to say that 
there was less hatred of Spain and more sympathy for a 
gallant foe felt throughout the United States at the close of 


Monday, the Fourth of July, than at any time during the last . 
hundred years. 
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The surest and shortest methods of conducting the war 
are the most merciful. Spain has now surely done enough 
to know that she yields to superior force. Her courage, her 
high spirit, the desperate valor of her seamen and soldiers, 
her €nginery of war, and all her resources avail her nothing 
against the scientific skill, the mechanical ingenuity, and the 
trained precision of men as high-spirited and valorous as her 
own. 

On the three days preceding the Fourth of July the great 
lesson taught for all time was that the engines of war did 
not create any equality between contending armies and 
navies. The man who controls the engines of the battle-ship 
and the men who sight the guns must control and direct 
their awful energy. The Spanish fleet, skilfully handled, 
with its guns rightly aimed, might at least have destroyed 
ship for ship before it sank. 

Now let us hope and pray for peace. Now let us act for 
peace. We can afford to force upon the Spanish nation 
offers of peace which she cannot resist. Our sublime and 
awful successes have put us in the position where we can 


exercise the uttermost magnanimity, with the applause and 


consent of the whole world. 


A Common Basis of Belief. 


_In the last Congregationalist there appears an editorial 
with the above title, from which we extract and print herewith 
a paragraph concerning modern Orthodoxy. It contains 
statements concerning the general lapse from belief in the 
creed of the Andover Theological School which we would 
not venture to make. It contains also strictures upon the 
faculty of that school, and implications of dishonesty on the 
part of teachers and students such as we could not write with- 
out exposing ourselves to the charge of malicious misrepre- 
sentation. These statements are prefaced as usual with 
warnings against Unitarianism. If such manifestly unfair 
and inadequate descriptions of Unitarian belief and character 
are repeated often enough, it is probable that attention will 
be drawn to Unitarianism. It challenges examination, and 
is willing to stake its future upon the result. Evidently, its 
work in the world is just beginning. 

Concerning the Andover School the following statements 
are made: “Have Congregationalists a basis of belief on 
which they stand united? If they have,can it be stated? We 
have grown away from some statements of our fathers. By 
continuing to affirm our belief in them, we sacrifice morality 
in the interest of religion. ‘The faculty of our oldest theo- 
logical seminary have pledged themselves to teach a creed 
which they neither teach nor believe, which contains state; 
ments generally repugnant to the Christian faith of to-day. 
Each year, we are informed, some students sign this creed in 
order to get money for their support. Can our churches 
expect their seminary to send forth ministers who regard 
loyalty to expressed conviction as essential to unity or even 
to Christian life? If such loyalty goes for naught, what 
bond of unity have we, or what motive to win others to our 
fellowship? This seminary has lately sent one of its most 
brilliant graduates to be the pastor of a Congregational church, 
a young man with exceptional gifts as a preacher. Yet the 
council called to install him found that apparently he had 
never asked whether there is a common basis of belief of the 
denomination. He had not even inquired if the church he 
was to represent as its pastor had a creed. He discovered 
too late that the church had formally declared its belief and 


its requirement that its minister should teach it. It con- 


tained statements which he did not accept and which he 
could not promise to teach, except as his teachers had 
promised to teach him the Andover creed. ‘This position 
the council could not approve, and therefore declined to or- 
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dain him. It was on this ground that the council took its 
stand, as we understand the matter, and not in defence of 
any particular doctrine, though strong dissent to some of the 
candidate’s doctrinal positions was expressed by many mem- 
bers of the council.” 


Solid Patriotism. 


A father tried the following experiment upon one of his 
boys with regard to the celebration of the recent Fourth of 
July. An appeal had just been published for funds in behalf 
of hospital supplies for our sick or wounded soldiers. The 
ingenious suggestion had been made that it would be well 
this year, instead of burning money in noisy and futile fire- 
works, to contribute the same money for hospital relief. The 
father, perhaps somewhat cruelly, accordingly proposed this 
very undemonstrative and yet. exceedingly effective and 
patriotic method of celebration to his young son. The latter 
happened to be the zealous jingo of the household, who could 
not find enough pictures of the battleship Maine to pin 
up in his chamber. He had even declared his wish that he 
were old enough to enlist in the navy, and risk his life for the 
glorious flag. ‘Very well,” his father said, “how would he 
like to do something with his own money for the American 
soldiers and sailors?” The youth’s countenance fell pa- 
thetically. He was willing to die for his country,— in his 
imagination, — but he was not willing to go without his 
fire-crackers. 

This authentic incident expresses a good deal of human 
nature. It must be confessed that the patriotism that goes 
off in explosives and rockets, though common, is rather thin 
and helpless. Patriotism that shouts for Dewey and Hobson 
and makes collections of the battle stories does not neces- 
sarily bespeak a willingness to make actual sacrifice of 
one’s own pleasure or one’s money for the interests of the 
nation. 

We may even go further, and question whether in ordinary 
times the average citizen fairly deserves to be called a patriot. 
You can barely drag him to a political caucus or to an 
election. He does not think about the welfare of his country 
or feel any duty on her behalf. He does not even think of 
the men about him as “fellow-citizens,” but merely as so 
many people or even as rivals in the pursuit of a livelihood. 
He throws out no flag from his windows. In fact, he is only 
a patriot by the accident of inheritance. The new-comer 
from over the seas— the runaway Russian Jew or the poor 
German emigrant — often quite outdoes the descendant of the 
Pilgrims in his joy in the stars and stripes. 

We write in no cynical strain. The unwilling and selfish 
boy in our story doubtless had in him the making of a sound 
patriot. His father probably had not the right to expect 
yet the dawning of the more substantial sentiment. So far 
from denying that the ordinary, indifferent citizen has no 
splendid patriotic qualities, we affirm that these qualities are 
in all men, only waiting to be stirred. Send any careless 
and unthinking citizen out of his own land for a year or 
two where his language is not spoken, let the call of some 


strenuous public need wake him up, let perils and war 


menace the land, and especially let him once begin to act, 
to work, to give, to make sacrifices for his country, and the 
mere inhabitant now becomes a patriot indeed. His heart 
beats with the hearts of marching men. He suffers with the 
anxieties, he rejoices with the hopes, of his countrymen. His 
patriotism has become solidified into that enduring sub- 
stance upon which all political institutions rest. 

The old writers taught that it was necessary for a man to 
‘experience religion.” The wider truth is that we know 
nothing till we have “experienced ” it for ourselves. ‘They 
taught that the experience of religion cost effort and sacri- 
fice. Love and patriotism are exactly like religion in this 
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respect. Solid patriotism grows out of acts of noble choice, 
wherein self-will and indulgence are put aside for the larger 
good. No man deeply loves his country, any more than he 
loves his wife and children, till he has testified his love in 
effort and by cost. 

The public-spirited editor of the Mew Lngland Magazine 
has lately remarked that patriotism finds its exercise not 
really so much in the showy deeds of war into which men 
are almost too eager to throw themselves as in the slow, 
modest, and self-sacrificing achievements of humble men, 
through whose effort cities become better ruled, the slums 
are abolished, the children of the poor have wider opportunt- 
ties, and the happiness and virtue of multitudes are secured. 

The signs are already that after the war the demands 
that make real patriots are going to be somewhat more 1m- 
perative. ‘There was little in the tariff issue or even in the 
silver question to impress the popular imagination. The 
new questions that begin to confront us are more startling. 
What is our proper relation to people over the sea? What 
duties do we owe to those whom we shall have enfranchised ? 
By what means shall. we extend the area of liberty and 
civilization? Shall we take place among the great militant 
nations, or shall we learn how to adapt the principles of our 
religion, so as to “overcome evil by good”? Men and 
women who love their country will not be cheaply let off 
from the answer to these questions. 


Current Topics. 


Tue celebration of the birthday of the republic was made 
memorable by the announcement of one of the most sweep- 
ing victories for American arms that are to be found in the 
annals of naval warfare,—a victory that had for its only 
precedent that other no less striking triumph which was 
achieved by Admiral Dewey in the harbor of Manila. This 
time it was Commodore Schley, who on the morning of 
July 3 destroyed utterly the Spanish fleet under Admiral 
Cervera, while the latter was in the act of making a gallant 
attempt to leave the harbor of Santiago de Cuba in response 
to the orders that had been issued to him by Gen. Blanco, 
the governor-general of the Antilles and his superior. The 
completeness of the victory is to be measured only by the 
reckless bravery of the Spanish commander, who steamed 
out of the harbor in a bold attempt to execute a clever 
manceuvre in the terrible sweep of Commodore Sampson’s 
guns. Over three hundred Spanish officers and men per- 
ished from the projectiles of the vigilant enemy and the ex- 
plosion and burning of the six modern ships. ‘The  sur- 
vivors, including the white-haired admiral of Spain, are 
prisoners on the American war vessels to the number of 
about sixteen hundred men. 


5d 


Tue news of the brilliant achievement was flashed over 
the cable to the sneering critics of continental Europe. 
Instantly, as if the impulse of human generosity and justice 
had overpowered for the time being the promptings of all 
interested feelings and ulterior motives, there rang a spon- 
taneous and universal chorus of praise for that magnificent 
institution to the existence of which even Dewey’s now his- 
toric achievement had failed to draw sufficient attention, the 
American navy. If any doubt had remained in the minds at 
Washington as to the disposition of the press and people of 
several of the great European countries on the questions 
_ that are involved in this war, the chorus of continental sym- 
* pathy and praise that greeted Sampson’s splendid triumph 
must have effaced the last vestige of apprehension on the 
score of European hostility to the American cause. 
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AnotHerR American victory has struck sorrow to many an 
anxious home, and has brought tears of mute regret or 
proud sorrow to the eyes of many an American mother. It 
was the dearly bought vindication of American arms which 
the soldiers of the republic snatched from the points of 
Spanish bayonets and the mouths of Spanish muskets, when 
they took, through the sheer force of American valor and 
after a fierce hand-to-hand struggle, the outworks of Santi- 
ago on Friday last. As the lists of the gallant dead were 
transmitted over the wires to every city, town, and village of 
this broad land, they carried a message of bereavement to 
many a heart, a bereavement that was not without a stern 
joy in that the beloved life had been placed upon the altar 
of the country with a beautiful devotion and a deep-felt 
faith in the grandeur and justice of her cause. ‘The roll of 
honor that was written in that battle has not yet been closed. 
It may yet be that the total number of men who suffered 
death or grievous wounds in that conflict will exceed the 
figure of one thousand which has been officially given by 


Gen. Shafter. 
Pf 


But another and presumably far more severe battle is 
yet to come. Gen. Shafter has received from the Spanish 
commander of Santiago a definite refusal to surrender to 
the attacking forces. Before the week is over the task of 
reducing the seat of Spanish dominion in the eastern part of 
Cuba will probably have been accomplished: Then will 
come the operations |jagainst Havana and the attack upon 
the coast of Spain, which latter task will be intrusted to a 
powerful fleet now in process of organization by the Ameri- 
can commanders in the Caribbean sea. The despatching of 
this formidable naval force to its work of destruction will be 
hurried, especially in view of the fact that Admiral Camara, 
with a powerful Spanish fleet, is already traversing the Suez 
Canal on his way to Philippine waters, there to operate 
against Admiral Dewey. This American commander has 
already received the first instalment of troops that embarked 
at San Francisco over a month ago, and has been re-enforced 
by the arrival of the cruiser Charleston. 


~ a 


AN event of national importance took place at the annual 
Commencement at Harvard, when the great American uni- 
versity honored John Gordon, seventh earl of Aberdeen 
and governor-general of the dominion of Canada, by confer- 
ring upon him the degree of doctor of laws. In return for 
this expression of international courtesy the representative 
of the good queen conveyed to the university, and through 
it to the great people in whose system of civilization it is a 
part, the friendly greetings of our cousins beyond the sea, 
coupled with the hope, expressed with simple frankness, 
that sooner or later the two great branches of the English- 
speaking race will be found acting together for the dissemi- 
nation of the gospel of peace upon earth and good will to 
man. ‘The occasion probably marked the first instance in 
which a high British official, speaking to an American audi- 
ence and upon American soil, has given utterance to the 
burning thought that lies uppermost in the minds of the 
cousins-german of English speech and English manners on 
both sides of the ocean. 


wt 


Wits each passing day the indications that the Senate of 
the United States will pass the resolution providing for the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Republic become more and 
more apparent. Even the most decided opponents of this 
important and significant measure have now reached the 
conclusion that opposition is futile when a majority in Con- 
gress is apparently at one with the administration in its plan 
to bring the Sandwich Islands under the direct jurisdiction 
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of the United States. The anti-annexationists have fought 
their ground with grim determination, and have only receded 
step by step and under the stress of superior force. The 
observers are now more than ever convinced that after the 
privilege of discussion has been duly exhausted on the floor 
of the Senate a majority of that body will be found casting 
its vote in favor of the annexation of Hawaii to the territory 
of this republic. 
od 


A FRESH indication of the clashing of the races in the 
Old World is brought to mind by the agitation into which 
both the German and the Austrian press have been thrown 
by a violent anti-German speech that was made by Gen. 
Komaroff, an eminent Russian Panslavist, on the occasion 
of a Slavonic celebration in Prague, the capital of Bohemia. 
Gen. Komaroff urged the Slavs of Bohemia to resist German 
pressure and Germanizing tendencies to the utmost, and in 
general spoke as if he were in Slavonic Russia, and not in 
isolated Bohemia, hemmed in as it is on every side by the 
advancing tide of Teutonism. The circumstance that prac- 
tically the entire Austrian press, seconded loudly by almost 
the whole German press, chose to regard this speech as a 
flagrantly seditious proceeding, shows the dread in which 
Teutonic Austria and Germany hold the spectre of Panslav- 
ism. : 

a 


Tue King of Belgium, who has figured as one of the great 
civilizing forces in the Dark Continent, is about to put into 
execution a project subsidiary to Cecil Rhodes’s magnificent 
scheme of connecting Capetown and Cairo by a continuous 
line of railway running the entire length of the continent. 
King Leopold has ordered the construction of a telegraph 
line crossing the Congo Free, State from Lake Tanganyika 
‘to Wadelai, on the Upper Nile, thus furnishing the missing 
loop for the transcontinental wire that is to precede. the 
transcontinental railway. In the meanwhile the Sirdar, Sir 
Herbert Kitchener, is dragging forward the terminus of the 
Anglo-Egyptian railway toward Khartoum with the rear-guard 
of his army. At this rate of progress Capetown will have di- 
rect communication by rail with Cairo earlier even than Cecil 
Rhodes, the sanguine builder of the British-African empire, 
has hoped to expect ; and the Dark Continent will soon cease 
to be very much darker than the gloomy places of enlight- 
ened Christendom. 

a 


GERMANY has taken great pains within the past two weeks 
or so to extend to the United States assurances of the high- 
est consideration and the deepest of friendly feeling. These 
protestations of pacific intentions have been conveyed, both 
‘informally through the official and semi-official press of Ber- 
lin and formally through the regular diplomatic channels in 
Berlin and Washington. In the face of these amicable ex- 
pressions stands out with puzzling boldness the circum- 
stance that seven high-class German war-ships are either near 
Manila harbor or under orders to proceed to that point,—a 
sea power entirely out of proportion to the magnitude of 
German interests in the Philippine islands. The question 
is being asked in more than one interested quarter, Why 
does Germany continue to concentrate vessels of war in 
Philippine waters? The hope which Admiral Dewey ex- 
pressed, half humorously (and, perhaps, half seriously) to 
Prince Henry, the German naval commander in Asiatic 
waters, that the German war-ships might not come between 
his guns and the ships of the enemy, may yet become 
historic. 

Bd 


A COMPARATIVELY insignificant episode, which had for its 
immediate effect only a burst of good-natured laughter in 
an English audience the other day, throws an important 
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side-light on certain political developments of a radical 
nature which may appear in the field of British politics 
before very long. A pointed reference which the Marquis 
of Salisbury made in a public address to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
habits of rather plain and sweeping speech on questions of 
the most profound British interests was resented hotly by 
the Zimes and the rest of the newspapers that regard Mr. 
Chamberlain as the coming Englishman. This sensitive- 
ness may be taken to indicate the growing coolness between 
Mr. Chamberlain and his cabinet chief, and to confirm the 
suspicion that Mr. Chamberlain is on the eve of taking a 
step which will revolutionize British politics and British na- 
tional aims for the time being. 


a 


Ir is well known that Mr. Chamberlain has been rather 
impatient under the restraining_hand of the conservative 
leader,— that he entertains imperialist schemes of vast scope 
which he is very anxious to put into operation at the earliest 
possible moment. It is said that Mr. Chamberlain believes 
that the psychological moment in British politics is at hand, 
and that the British empire, considered as such, is soon to 
become a more tangible international fact than it has ever 
been hitherto. Mr. Chamberlain has gained a reputation for 
far-seeing shrewdness and a certain aggressive spirit which 
appeals very strongly to your typical British subject. As 
secretary of state for the colonies, he has accomplished won- 
ders of organization and unification; and there is a large 
section of Britons who want to see him in a position to 
inaugurate a new policy in British political life,— the policy 
that shall stand for a vast empire welded together by tangible 
bonds of a closer sort than those that have held it together 
hitherto. 


& 


M. Brisson, who has at last succeeded in giving France 
a cabinet, albeit of the uncertain “coalition” type, is likely 
to find himself very much between the devil and the deep 
sea at the first moment when he attempts to transact busi- 
ness with the jarring elements whom he has conciliated into 
placing him in power. His entire programme is a pro- 
gramme of concessions. To the army he has promised that 
the Dreyfus case will not be retried; to the protectionists 
he has promised that the corn duties shall be restored ; to 
the radicals, that income-tax legislation will be promoted ; 
and to the conservatives that no sacrilegious hand shall be 
laid upon the Franco-Russian alliance. When the time 
comes for all these bewildering promises to be carried out, 
M. Brisson will find himself in a quandary; another cabinet 
crisis will confront France, with the chances that the figure 
of Felix Faure will become a more potent element in French 
politics than ever before. 


a 


Hon. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, British secretary of state for 
the colonies, has met with a serious check to his magnificent 
imperialist scheme, in the attitude of Newfoundland. Mr. 
Chamberlain proposed to the authorities at St. John that a 
commission be sent from the colonial office in London to 
look into the troubles that are disturbing Newfoundland, and 
devise some means of removing them. ‘The provincial gov- 
ernment accepted this plan, reserving the important  privi- 
lege of rejecting any decision that might disagree with the 
colonial charter. Mr. Chamberlain promptly rejected this 
qualified acceptance of his good offices, and insisted upon 
an absolute submission of the question in dispute to his com- 
missioners. ‘The Newfoundland authorities refused to take 
this view of the matter, and Mr. Chamberlain now finds 
himself on the verge of a rupture between the colonial office 
in London and the provincial authorities at St. John. 
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Brevities. 


~ 


By grace of Colby University of Waterville, Me., Rev. 
J. L. Seward, formerly minister of the Unitarian church in 
that place, received the degree of D.D. 


A morbid self-consciousness is the root of many evils. Ill 
health springs out of it. Vanity, jealousy, envy, and many 
other bad moralities come of an inflamed self-consciousness. 


When the Fourth of July is celebrated in all parts of the 
world in honor of Americans, it will begin to lose its snap 
for those to whom it represents hereditary hate of the Brit- 
isher. : 


Is it true that the Knights of Pythias, with fifty thou- 
sand members, forfeit all insurance rights in their society if 
they go into active service in the army or navy of the coun- 


try? 
The Earl of Aberdeen and governor-general of Canada 
received a degree from Harvard College on Commencement 


Day, and throughout the festivities endeared himself to all 
by his simple manners and unaffected kindliness. 


By and by historians will say something fine of the age 
which produced statesmen and scholars so great, so wise, so 
pure in heart, as Lincoln, Tennyson, Gladstone, and their 
illustrious fellow-workers in state-craft and literature. 


We print this week’a sermon on “ Patriotism and Re- 
ligion” by Rev. C. W. Wendte of California. We have 
omitted, however, the special application to the war now 
upon us, because we have declined so many war sermons that 
we have established a precedent now difficult to break. 


The Congregationalist church in Cambridge has acted 
upon the letter of Dr. Long, withdrawing the acceptance of 
his call. The church accepts the decision of the council, 
and decides that it is not expedient to renew the call, al- 
though many wished that the candidate might have a hear- 
ing for an indefinite time. 


On Commencement Day at Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity conferred the degree of D.D. upon Rev. James De 
Normandie of Roxbury, Mass. Dr. De Normandie enjoys 
the unique distinction of being.the only Unitarian minister 
in a New England pulpit, under seventy-five years of age, 
having this degree from Harvard University. 


In a Western gambling saloon, where space was cleared for 
a religious meeting on Sunday morning, a placard was hung 
behind the minister, on which was written, ‘“ Don’t shoot the 
preacher : he is doing the best he can.” Let Secretary Alger 
and the rest have the benefit of this exhortation until it is 
proved that they are not doing all that faithful officials can 
do. It is easier to criticise than to perform every time. 


We recently published Mr. Williams’s “ Song of the Volun- 
teers,” knowing that it would jar upon the sensibilities of 
some of our readers. With similar foreknowledge we print 
in this issue a rejoinder by Mrs. Lowe. Both these poets 
have written out of their hearts; and their notes, so different, 
signify in each case intense love of our country and devotion 
to her highest welfare. 


The Unitarians certainly have no right to complain that 
there is any “conspiracy of silence” on the part of sister 
churches. We never received more careful attention than 
at the present time. Our doctrines, our manners, our 
morals, and our sins are passed in review every week. 
Query.-— Is this discipline for our benefit, or is it intended 
as an awful warning for those who are looking in our direc- 
tion for a home? 
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One officer in the army can set the pitch of character for 
hundreds of those who come under his influence. A private 
in the last war reported that, when Gen. McPherson wasin 
camp, there was an atmosphere of cheerful obedience and 
good behavior. But, when a certain other general dashed 
through the camp with his followers, there followed him a 
cloud of profanity. Coarse and shameful things that had 
been suppressed, suddenly showed themselves. 


Much nonsense is preached and believed about the dan- 
gers of overwork and overworry. Some of the longest-lived 
and happiest men and women have been the hardest work- 
ers. Some of the most cheerful optimists are those who 
have come to old age after carrying all their lives burdens 
of sorrow and care such as are commonly supposed to be 
unendurable. Whoever gives his vital organs good treat- 
ment and a fair chance may trust his soul to manage all the 
work and worry that come in their appointed order. 


The New York Odédserver reports that the presbytery of 
that city have recently rejected a candidate for the ministry 
after an examination of five hours. ‘He was loved by all 
who heard his examination”; but his views concerning the 
Bible and the fate of the wicked were said to be too much 
like those held by Dr. Briggs, Lyman Abbott, and German 
rationalists to find acceptance with his examiners. What is 
to become of these lovable young fellows who, after years of 
patient and learned investigation, are rejected at the thresh- 
hold of the ministry because they have accepted the scholar- 
ship of the age as represented, for instance, by the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ? 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Service Books Wanted. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The new religious movement in Milford, N.H., is in need 
of service books. Any society having such for congregation 
or Sunday-school which it is not using will confer a favor 
by sending the same to Mrs. Jeanette B. Damon, president 
of the Women’s Alliance, Brookline, N.H. TN eee 


Books Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


One of our Sunday-school societies in the West wishes to 
secure some copies of the first edition of “ Unity Services and 
Songs for the Sunday-school.” Several of our schools dis- 
placed the first edition by the new edition when it came out 
a few years ago; and, if any.of these schools still have the’ 
copies of the older edition on hand and would be willing to 
give them away, they might address A. W. Gould, 175 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. A. W. G. 


Mr. Ames’s Covenant. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


One cannot positively assert what was in the mind of the 
author of the phrase, “ unite with us in the freedom of truth 
and in the spirit of Jesus Christ.” The best meaning which 
I have been able to glean¥rom it is as follows. The first’ 
part of the phrase is incomplete, but means, I think, “in the 
freedom of truth-seeking.” 

The characteristic spirit of Jesus is his love for man— 
love “thy neighbor as thyself.”- Hence the second part of 
the phrase-—“in the spirit of Jesus Christ”—means in a 
fraternal spirit, a spirit of human brotherhood, a love of 
humanity. cea 
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To me the invitation grandly reads, “unite with us in 
the freedom of truth-seeking and in a Jesus-like love of 
humanity.” ATE. S 


Meadville Alumni Association. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I wish to use your columns to call the attention of the 
members of the graduating class of ’98, Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, to the Meadville Alumni Association. As it is 
customary for all who graduate from Meadville to join the 
association immediately after Commencement, it is hoped 
that every one in this year’s class will at once forward his 
name, permanent address, and the membership fee of fifty 
cents to Wo. S. Jones, Secretary and Treasurer. 

14 HartTForD St., NEwron HIGHLANDs, Mass. 


My Country. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


You say you like to see the banners waving ? 
I cannot look, I turn my face away; 

You tell me that the stars and stripes are saving 
A people who are bound in chains to-day. 


O lovely stars upon the azure beaming, 
*Tis blood and fire I see upon your path! 

Our white-winged squadrons are no longer gleaming, 
No longer things of beauty, but of wrath! 


My country! O my country! how I love thee! 
And yet I know that ocean deed was wrong. 
Did he approve, the God in heaven above thee, 
To see the weak so trampled by the strong? 


 O fair Republic, sitting wide and splendid 
Upon the continent that guards the free, 
Is all thy dignity and greatness ended ? 
Art thou like other lands beyond the sea? 


How cheap is now thy glory and thy booty! 
Why preach humanity in battle’s school, 

When ’twas thy highest privilege and duty 
To teach unwise Espafia how to rule? 


Yes, not too late: oh, stay this fierce contention, 
And show a wayward island what is right! 

Go there with peace and kindly intervention, 
And thou shalt shine afar a beacon light! 


In Spirit and in Truth. 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 


Nearly sixty years ago, when James Freeman Clarke was 
in Kentucky, he spoke in the hearing of a Presbyterian 
minister of the shock he felt when the crucifixion of Jesus 
was called “the death of God.” ‘“ But we never use such 
language,” said the orthodox brother. Whereupon Mr. 
Clarke laid his finger on the familiar hymn of Dr. Watts, 
which contains this stanza :— 


“ Well might the sun in darkness hide, 
And shut his glories in, 
When God, the mighty maker, died 
For man, the creature’s sin.” 


It was the other’s turn to be shocked, and this time at him- 
self. He confessed that he had often given out that hymn 
to be sung, and had joined in singing it, without once no- 
ticing its phraseology. ‘It is not likely that the young Unti- 
tarian saint was disposed to push his advantage with a 


' charge of insincerity. 


But in what we call the worship of God is there not a 
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varying percentage of unconsidered and therefore unmean- 
ing speech and ceremony? Even men of culture, who sup- 
pose themselves free-minded and honest, do not find it easy 
to be quit of irrational forms, whose significance was once 
sincerely held, but has now become obsolete. Such forms 
are embedded in the phraseology of hymn and prayer and 
ritual observance: they are embalmed in the odor of sanc- 
tity by tender associations and immemorial usage. Still 
more difficult is it to giye an exact sense to words; and 
most difficult of all is it to find any language wholly suited 
to the expression of spiritual verities and experiences. May 
it be that we are too talkative about these matters, too glib 
to be sincere and simple? Perhaps the Quaker silence is 
a rebuke to our rattling noise. 

Surely, no man who is inmostly honest would willingly 
misrepresent and profane the sanctities by saying what he 
does not believe or what he has not considered. Religion 
is dishonored and conscience is dulled by every careless and 
faithless utterance. In public ministrations, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, must “idle words” be offensive to that 
spirit which requires “truth in the inward parts”; for there 
is danger of misleading and perverting whole congregations. 

Whatever makes for good morals makes also for true re- 
ligion. Some of us who have belonged to the evangelical 
sects believe that the Christian world owes a large debt — 
as yet unacknowledged — to that modern movement which, 
under the general name of Unitarianism, has sought, and 
still seeks, to purify the common faith from irrational ele- 
ments and confusions of thought. Great is the mystery of 
godliness; but there is no measuring the absurdities which 
are covered by that plea of mystery, and which find a refuge 
under the altar-cloth. 

We happen to know a man of liberal inclinations, whose 
custom it is to attend the religious services of all denomina- 
tions, aS opportunity offers; nor would he willingly allow 
differences of dialect or of doctrine to separate him in sym- 
pathy and fellowship from any whose worship is offered in 
spirit and in truth. His own prayers are addressed to the 
heavenly Father as “the only and _all-sufficient God.” 
When others pray to Jesus, he reminds himself that. they 
really give that name to the “ God who was in Christ”; and 
his heart goes along with them. But he confesses that a 
wave of mental distraction passes over him when he tries to 
join in a prayer which offers thanks to the Father for giving 
himself up to the death of the cross, and perhaps in the 
next breath addresses Jesus as the one who sent his Son to 
be the Saviour of the world, or appeals to the Holy Spirit as 
having taken upon himself to deliver mankind by being born 
as the son of Mary. 

It is likely that such confusion of thought and speech is 
confined mostly to the less instructed men and women who 
take part in social meetings. It is apparent also that 
Orthodoxy is busily occupied in clearing itself of tri-theistic 
or tri-personal conceptions, while sincerely striving to hold 
fast and utilize the spiritual contents of its own creed. But 
neither in the pulpit nor in theological literature has this 
process been wholly accomplished. 

In this connection, we call to mind Dr. Channing’s plea 
for Unitarianism as “a system most favorable to piety, 
because it presents to the mind one, and only one, infinite 
person to whom supreme homage is to be paid. It does not 
weaken the energy of religious sentiment by dividing it 
among various objects. It collects and concentrates the soul 
on One Father, of unbounded, undivided, unrivalled glory. 
To him it teaches the mind to rise ¢Arough all beings. 
Around him it gathers all the splendors of the universe... . 
The Trinitarian professes to believe in one God, and means 
to hold fast this truth. But three persons, having distinctive 
qualities and relations, of whom one is sent and another the 
sender, of one is given and another the giver, of whom one 
intercedes and another hears the intercession, of whom one 
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takes flesh and another never becomes incarnate,— three per- 
sons, thus discriminated, are as truly three objects of the 
mind as if they were acknowledged to be separate divinities. 
... The more strict and absolute the unity of God, the more 
easily and intimately all the impressions and emotions of 
piety flow together, and are condensed into one glowing 
thought, one thrilling love.” 

We do not cite this passage from any desire to reopen a 
former controversy, but rather as a notable illustration of the 
manner in which devotion is always aided by clearness and 
simplicity of thought. Unitarianism, as well as Orthodoxy, is 
still struggling toward such clearness and simplicity amid 
obsolescent ideas and phrases; and we may still apply the 
words uttered more than a century ago by Lessing: “ This 
is not an enlightened age, but an age becoming enlightened.” 

But in this difficult and delicate process of pruning and 
purifying collective expression the free churches have one 
vast advantage, if they know how to use it. There is no 
authority, ecclesiastical or traditional, which binds either 
pulpit or pew to the use of words or forms which are ambig- 
uous or obsolete. All the higher and more exacting, there- 
fore, should be their standard of sincerity in religious 
utterance. 


Brook-babble. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


To me there has always been, and there will ever be, some- 
thing Arcadian in a brook song. It is a small matter whether 
one has or has not actually beheld the heights and the vales 
of the land of Arcady. To him who has trodden its soil, and 
to him who has only dreamed of its vistas, the word stands 
for all that is pastoral and idyllic; and no other term carries 
with it quite the same fulness of meaning. -With a brook 
song in one’s ear, one need to be gifted with but a small 
measure of imagination to fancy that the apple-trees of the 
orchard upon which he is gazing are olives, that the red- 
capped clover blooms tossing in the breeze are anemones, 
that the chirr of the insect choristers in the grass is the 
sound of the tettix, and that the soft sough of the beechen 
copses is the rustle of the boughs of the myrtle. 

There are those who love a couch of pine-needles with its 
health-giving aroma, the rhythmically moving branches over- 
head affording little glimpses of flawless sky, and the sur- 
rounding spaces dim with a tender, woodsy twilight. For 
such I have a fellow-feeling ; and yet a mossy bank with a 
singing stream below it has an equal, if not a greater, charm. 
There is a nook I wot of hidden within a cup among the 
hills. On three sides there is a forest tangle,— both under- 
growth and upper-growth,— briery thickets, and maples and 
ash-trees and hemlocks in an interwoven canopy. On the 
fourth side there is a deserted orchard where, year after year, 
the pale cheek of the fruit grows ruddy; and never a hand 
save that of a chance wanderer is lifted to pluck. Out of the 
heart of the woodland, and through the forsaken apple-close, 
loiters lyrically or hastens merrily the most crystalline of 
brooks. Just at the spot of its forth-flowing, and perhaps 
ten feet above the brownish-red rock of its bed, there is a 
bank crowned by a linden-tree. Never was carpet made that 
has a softer mesh than the moss and grass of that slope. 
Many and many a time have I cast myself upon it, and given 
my ear to the unceasing under-song,— the echo of the voice 
of Alpheus or Ladon. 

Now that summer is rushing to the flood, I am reclining 
there once more,— again in Arcady! There is no need to 
close the eyes. Above the sky swims as blue as ever it 
brooded over Pheneus. Round about me the woodland 
spreads in as fair a cincture of green as ever shepherd’s gaze 
rested upon at the base of Mount Cyllene. I hear the foot- 
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steps of fawns in the rustle of the leaves. That crash of 
boughs and crunch of twigs is Pan breasting the thicket in 
pursuit of some fleeing nymph. If I but glance into the pool 
a few paces distant, I know that I shall see the sad tragedy 
of Hylas re-enacted. Even as I hearken, the water seems to 
frame his name, murmuring it with mournful iteration. 

Not only does the brook cry “ Hylas! Hylas!” but many 
another name and many another legend is upon its mellow 
lip, joys and sorrows, loves and hates. Chiefly, however, 
does it tell of plaintive and tender things,— of the woes of 
Alope and Dicte and Helle, how Crocus and Narcissus pined, 
and of the sad fate of Palinurus. 

It is beside this stream, after the departure of the fireflies 
and the nesting of the cuckoo, that the bee-balm lights its 
brilliant torch. Have you ever seen this flower? If you 
first descry it at a distance, you will decide that it is a splash 
of crimson miraculously preserved from yesterday’s sunset. 
It sits upon its fair straight stalk as a gorgeous banner sits 
upon a tower. Haply, it has no Arcadian counterpart; but 
it is lovely enough to belong to a land of ideals and of 
dreams. 

The voice of my brook among the hills never loses its 
melody. Day long and night long it keeps its harmonic 
utterance, slipping from its silvery minors into flute-like 
trebles, but never touching the tumultuous bass. Have we not 
enough of this note in life? Is it not good sometimes to get 
away from it, to leave the jar and uproar of the age behind, 
to “forget the snorting steam and piston stroke,” and drift 
with the sound of the brook song back to pastoral days and 
Arcady? 


\ The Economic Value of Missions. 


BY MARY CHRISTINE SEEGER. 


A recent number of the North American Review contains 
an article by Rev. F. E. Clarke, entitled “Do Foreign Mis- 
sions pay?” In this article he aims to show, and does show, 
that organized work in remote and difficult fields has helped 
the growth of modern civilization to a degree far beyond 
anything which could have been possible through the ordi- 
nary processes of evolution. 

He reminds us of what has been accomplished along the 
lines that are only indirectly germane to the work of the 
mission,— in the field of natural science, of physical geogra- 
phy, philology, and archeology, of the arts and sciences 
in their broadest sense the world over,— and cites as a con- 
spicuous example of the more immediate effect on character 
the Fiji islanders, who a little more than a generation ago 
were cannibals of the lowest type, and who are now a “ God- 
fearing, benevolent people,” who recently “gave four thou- 
sand dollars of their hard earnings for the relief of sufferers 
from the famine in India.” - 

It is this tremendous sum of accredited result that leads 
the thoughtful Unitarian to ask himself if he has not been 
deterred by its sectarian aspects from recognizing the full 
value of this work as a civilizing and humanizing agent. 
The Unitarian, as the avowed exponent of liberal religious 
thought, does not find himself in sympathy with organiza- 
tions that are dogmatic in belief and sectarian in their teach- 
ing; but he should, and no doubt does, when he stops to 


think about it, see the enormous educational value of the 


work that is being carried on in foreign fields by the leading 
evangelical churches,— a work which is not likely, in the 
searching light of modern history, to be overstated. 

There are those of us among the younger members of the 
Unitarian denomination who wish that our children — 
trained as they are in the church and Sunday-school to see 
life and recognize religious truth in its larger aspects — 
could receive some slight infusion of the propagating and 
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missionary spirit. It seems to us that this determination to 
spread the gospel of Christ, to send it among all nations, has 
something besides the possibility of evangelization in the 
ordinary sense to commend it. There is the reflex action on 
character to begin with, the quickening of religious enthusi- 
asm, a keener sense of the solidarity of life, and a more defi- 
nite conviction that what is helpful for us could and should 
be made more widely helpful for others. Would it not be 
well if our young people were made to understand more de- 
finitely than they now do the economic value of mission 
work, the admirable way in which it has been carried on by 
churches with whose creeds they have little sympathy, and 
the devotion and self-sacrifice that have gone to the shaping 
of unreckoned results that are more than creeds and greater 
than dogmas? 

The Unitarian believes, if he believes anything, that 
charity begins at home; and there is a general impression 
that money is squandered abroad that might be used to 
better advantage in fields near at hand. The instinct of 
withdrawal from everything that could be considered self- 
righteous or dogmatic is so keen that many of the older 
people are assumed to stand for a relation essentially antago- 
nistic. When a direct appeal is made to members and 
churches of our denomination, the answer is prompt and 
generous; but the deliberate purpose is wanting to increase 
the area of liberal Christian teaching, and by so doing ad- 
vance the interests of humanity. 

The succeeding years are likely to see a marked change 
in the attitude of both the evangelical and liberal churches,— 
the one as they realize that they have been building better 
than they knew, the other as they realize how far behind 
they are in systematic zeal and helpfulness. 

If foreign and home missionary work had done no more 
than this, it has widened one’s neighborhood and given a 
broader meaning to life. We already see that in what it 
has returned to civilization it has more than paid for itself; 
and the question is no longer, Does it pay? but How can 
it be made to pay best? The Unitarian almost alone 
among Christian teachers can preach a crucified Christ 
without any ecclesiastical trammels or hair-splitting theology 
of any sort. He can consciously and avowedly undertake 
a mission of education that is not the education of a creed. 
Wherever there is a small Unitarian society, there is sure to 
be great need of a larger one. The small churches only 
exist in communities where the old fetters still bind the souls 
of men. Where there is greater freedom, there is no such 
inevitable restriction on the growth of liberal ideas. ; 

There is a little Unitarian church in a populous city in 
the South, whose faithful minister is doing what has long 
been done of old, carrying the evangel to the few who are 
ready to receive it. In a city of more than a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants there is this one small church with a de- 
voted congregation, just struggling along, making a brave 
fight, doing its best to establish a stronghold for liberal re- 
ligion in a community given over to the narrow sectarianism 
that has long since died out of the North. Here is a field 
surely for legitimate mission work, and not too far from our 
own door to lose its hold on our interest. We do not look 
to our people to establish missions in Ceylon or Samoa or 
Hindustan ; but why do we not increase the efficiency of the 


“work in our own country, which only needs intelligent help 


now in the beginning to become an incalculable influence 
for good? 
During a recent trip to the South we spent some time 
among the mission schools and colleges of Northern Georgia. 
After looking over the large Presbyterian and Wesleyan 
schools for young women, we found ourselves one morning 
passing down the street that leads by the old barracks in 
Atlanta. The blue-gum-trees were just bursting into leaf, 
and in the near distance a group of noble buildings were out- 
lined against the lovely background of the Kennesaw Moun- 
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Close at hand were the four halls that are known 
as the Spelman Institute for colored girls and women. A 
little beyond to the right was the Atlanta University for 
colored men, and still farther away the Baptist college for 
both men and women. This remarkable group of buildings, 
representing an educational influence whose force cannot 
be measured in the South, owe their existence to the mis- 
sionary zeal of the Baptists and Congregationalists of the 
North. Numerically, the last-named are not strong im the 
South; but they contribute more than any other denomina- 
tion to the cause of negro education. In 1895 they had 
already given $12,000,000, while the Friends had given 
$1,000,000, the Presbyterians $1,250,000, the Baptists 
$3,000,000, and the Methodists $6,000,000. Aside from the 
schools I have just mentioned, Clark University and the 
Gammon Theological Seminary show what is being done 
by missions in one city alone for the colored race, and the 
enormous debt the country at large owes these mission 
workers among the negroes of the South. 

A lad of twelve years, who accompanied me on my visit to 
the Spelman Institute, remarked, as we left the last building, 
“It is enough to make one willing to be colored to go to a 
school like that.” We paused on the steps of the hospital 
training school, and gave one last look at this remarkable 
array of fine schools and well-kept grounds. And I thought 
of the years of toil and endeavor on the part of the first 
founders that had gone to the shaping of such a work, and 
my young companion gave utterance to the question in my 
own mind when he said, “Why are there no Unitarian 
missions in the South?” Perhaps in the years to come a 
deepening affection for the Church as such and a growing 
loyalty to its interests may lead these young people who are 
growing up to wish to place their work side by side with that 
of the pioneer organizations,— work that shall be as dis- 
tinctly Unitarian in name as in character, and that shall be 
at least as potent a force for good as any that has pre- 
ceded it. 

It would be an interesting study to note the effect of relig- 
ious teaching, like that of Mr. Dillingham at Calhoun, on 
the negro character, and to know to just what extent the 
purely religious influences are relied upon in moulding the 
natures with which he has to deal. There is comparatively 
little danger of educating the negro along the lines of least 
resistance. The réal danger is of not educating him at all; 
for, invaluable as the mission work is, it reaches but a very 
small number of the eight or nine millions of blacks who 
must be trained to effective citizenship or be as, they are 
now a steadily growing menace to the good government of 
every Southern community. 
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Some Italian Church Architecture. 


BY ATHANASE COQUEREL, FILS. 


Of the different arts, architecture is the most unalterable. 
Our architectural needs are limited ; and, when we have built 
dwellings, churches, and tombs, and isolated structures to 
commemorate something precious, nothing remains but those 
scientific constructions belonging rather to the engineer, such 
as roads, bridges, and aqueducts. 

Being able to express human thought only through the 
form which it gives to inert matter, architecture is not as free 
as the sister arts. Gravitation fastens it to the earth, and 
vigorous conditions of solidity and duration limit it on every 
side. Often grand and imposing, at other times rich and 
decorative, assuming even the appearance of lightness, it ful- 
fils also the laws of statics and geometry, and serves all 
man’s needs, even that of religious observance. 

Moreover, architectural invention has to do with the com- 
binations of given elements, and not the creation of unknown 
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ones. Following these universal condition are others nearly 
as unchangeable, imposed by difference of climate. The 
vaulted terraces of southern houses, where the Neapolitan 
peasant dries his fruit in the sun or where the man of Pales- 
tine takes refreshing sleep at night, are in the north replaced 
by steep, high roofs, whose double pitch facilitates the rapid 
fall of the frequent rain. From this simple circumstance 
comes the great difference between the architecture of the 
north, and the south. In the first the dominating/lines are 
vertical, and in the second they are horizontal. Climate and 
manners give birth to the different styles rather than varying 
religions. But it is nevertheless true that in all countries it 
is the places of worship upon which every possible embellish- 
ment has been lavished, and where each style, originating in 
local needs, has reached its fullest development. 

The first temples were not built very high above the 
ground, and were often uncovered, the air and light having 
free play within their colonnades. Their outlines were 
graceful and their proportions exquisite. In the north the 
Christianity of the Middle Ages erected those sublime and 
sombre cathedrals which raise to God their thousands of 
pinnacles and their soaring spires, defined against the sky 
like lace-work. The habit of building on perpendicular lines 


was carried so far that, as we know, representations of the 


human figure were lengthened beyond all proportion, statues 
of ten or twelve feet high being hardly more than twelve to 
eighteen inches broad, and sometimes even less. 

Polytheism, a religion of externals, succeeded perfectly in 
expressing ideas of majesty, serenity, and power, as, for 
example, in the temples of Pastum. Christianity, a subjective 
religion, with its spiritual aspirations, its hidden life, mani- 
fested itself with more difficulty, and yet with sublime force 
in its Gothic structures. Each religion expressed itself, as it 
were, in the language which it found to be available. Neither 
invented its language, which was already in use. Gothic 
architecture was one and the same, whether employed for lay 
or for church purposes. 

These recognized facts throw light on the singular circum- 
stance that, if the Church of Rome has an architecture of its 
own, the expression of its own life, it is not in Rome nor 
even in Italy that it is to be looked for. But there is, indeed, 
a Catholic architecture, which is hardly to be found only out- 
side of Germany, Belgium, England, and France’; that is to 
say, in northern countries, principally in those which have 
become Protestant. It is a mistake that the Romish Church 
and the fine arts make common cause, and equally that 
Romanism is entitled to be called Catholic, or Universal. 

If we descend the slopes of the Italian Alps, we find at 
Milan an imposing cathedral, not built of gray stone or 
reddish-brown brick like the northern ones, but of polished 
white marble. Here are the pointed windows and the 
slender clustered columns terminating beneath the delicate 
and boldly spreading ribs of the vaulted roof; while on the 
exterior rises a multitude of needle-like pinnacles and spires, 
the latter encircled by statuettes of saintly and_ historical 
personages, counted by thousands, among them Themistocles 
and Napoleon. But here is no pure Gothic art; and, while 
the interior is more in accordance with the principles of 
pointed architecture, the fagade presents a strange disparity 
between the five pediments of the first and the same number 
of round arches of the second story. 

Proceeding south from Milan, traces of Gothic art dimin- 
ish. At Pisa is the chapel of Santa Maria della Spina, built 
by Nicholas Pisano, a charming Gothic chapel, but ex- 
tremely small and with incomplete spires. At Rome, of 
four hundred churches, one only, Santa Maria sopra Mi- 
nerva, is Roman Catholic in its style. In Naples and its 
environs the clergy have everywhere destroyed or concealed 
traces of the Gothic art brought there by the Normans. 

What, then, is the ecclesiastical architecture of Italy? It 
is a series of more or less unfortunate combinations, in 
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which the round Roman arch and the Greek pediment alter- 
nate or strangely intermingle, and which are without either 
character or taste, being sometimes even complicated with 
Gothic features. Nothing can be colder or more foreign to 
the religious sentiment, such as one feels, for instance, 1n 
the long nave of St. Ouen at Rouen. In point of art there 
is hardly anything more false, more disturbing and paltry, 
than the innumerable facades of the Roman churches, whose 
interiors usually correspond, and where one finds only an 
unmeaning medley of lines, straight, curved, vertical, hori- 
zontal, and oblique. ; 

Often the churches have no facades at all. Sometimes 
the undertaking is so ambitious and the resources so limited 
that everything is left unfinished. Roman Catholic church 
building usually begins with the head of the ground-plan — 
that is, of the cross— and the site of the high altar. At 
Siena the cathedral was planned on such an immense scale 
that it had to be abandoned; and the transept, which alone 
was finished, became the principal nave. A long wall out- 
side it is all that tells of the original design. The front of 
the cathedral of Bologna is incomplete.. The cathedral of 
Florence is unfinished,* a blank wall representing the facade, 
upon which on some public occasion was painted an impro- 
vised architectural mask, of which the sham pilasters and 
entablature have been mostly destroyed by sun and rain. 
In Rome are examples of the same trivialities. ‘There are 
to be seen churches and even basilicas, like St. John 
Lateran and that of St. Maria Maggiore, whose facades are 
riddled with useless openings, and overloaded with absurd 
ornament, shocking to behold. The need of protecting the 
entrance of the churches by means of a vast portico and 
the custom of placing heavy balconies before the windows 
(required for the papal benediction) have much injured the 
purity and dignity of their lines. / 

The facade of St. Peter’s also is oppressive to those who 
admire the cupola, which its designer, Michel Angelo, 
styled “the Pantheon, hung one hundred and sixty feet 
above the ground.” Two little wings added by Bernini 
have widened the building at the expense of its proportions, 
already questionable. The external mass of the church is 
prodigious, yet without producing the impression of majesty, 
and lofty without the grandeur which belongs to such height. 
The genius of the great Florentine conceived it otherwise. 
He designed St. Peter’s in the form of the Greek cross, with 
four equal arms. Later it was decided to enlarge it, in 
order to include the spot where the Christians had suffered 
in Nero’s circus, by giving it the form of the Latin cross and 
lengthening the nave. Accordingly, this order of the pope 
was carried out, resulting in such an advance of the princi- 
pal fagade that the dome at the farther end of the struct- 
ure is hidden from the sight of those who stand near. The 
finest and noblest feature thus disappears; and one must 
deeply regret this mistake, particularly after seeing above 
the door of the Vatican Library the fresco showing the 
church as Michel Angelo planned it. To get the effect of 
the dome, one must see it from the rear of the building, and, 
as this is hedged in by various structures, a distant stand- 
point is the only alternative. It is from the gardens of the 
Villa Pamfili that one has the best view of it, perhaps at sun- 
set in July. 

Moreover, the interior of St. Peter’s is not without grave 
shortcomings, the first being its failure to convey any idea 
of its size. By an unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances, sometimes represented as a triumph of art, the effect 
is very much less impressive than it should be. In order 
to receive a just conception of its immensity, as one should 
at a glance, it is necessary to see the building several times 
and to study it in detail, observing, for example, that the 
winged children who support the holy-water basins, and 
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appear to be of life-size, are, in fact, eight feet in height, or 
that the dove of Pope Pamfili ornamenting the sub-base, 
seeming to be elbow-high, is actually beyond reach. 

The interior of St. Peter’s contains monuments for the 
most part unworthy of it, chapels each with a dome, several 
with oval domes painful to the eye, and that absurd chair 
of St. Peter, a huge brass arm-chair, rude and heavy, which 
four bronze giants support with their finger-tips high above 
their heads, these representing the four doctors of the Latin 
Church. Covered with gold ornaments, it is yet of an over- 
whelming clumsiness. As a work of art, nothing could be 
more ridiculous than the apotheosis of an empty chair, sus- 
pended in the air, surrounded by angels, clouds, and gilt 
rays, and lighted by a round window of yellow glass, amid 
which hovers the Holy Spirit. 

It may be added that the metal chair is, after all, only 
a case, in which the real throne, or seat of wood, is enclosed, 
and upon which we are to suppose the Galilean fisherman 
and apostle sat as bishop of Rome and pope. 


“He Knoweth the Way.” 


I know not, the way is so misty, 
The joys or the griefs it shall bring, 
What clouds are o’erhanging the future, 
What flowers by the roadside shall spring; 
But there’s One who will journey beside me, 
Nor in weal nor in woe will forsake. 
And this is my solace and comfort, 
“ He knoweth the way that I take.” 


I stand where the cross-roads are meeting, 
And know not the right from the wrong: 
No beckoning fingers direct me, 
No welcome floats to me in song. 
But my guide will soon give me a token, 
By wilderness, mountain, or lake. 
Whatever the darkness about me, 
“ He knoweth the way that I take.” 


And I know that the way leadeth homeward 
To the land of the pure and the blest, 
To the country of ever-fair summer, 
To the city of peace and of rest; 
And there shall be healing for sickness, 
And fountains, life’s fever to slake. 
What matters beside? I go heavenward, 
“ He knoweth the way that I take.” 
— Selected. 
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Patriotism and Religion. 
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BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


O Jersualem, Jerusalem, how often would, I have gathered thy 
» children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not !— Marv. xxiii. 

There are two great moral influences to which men have 
in all ages been subject,— religion and patriotism. The his- 
tory and mutual relations of these two sentiments, as the 
historian Lecky tells us, may almost be said to constitute the 
moral experience of mankind. 

Previous to the introduction of Christianity, patriotism 
was the prevailing moral motive among the great nations of 
antiquity. This was more especially true of the Greek and 
Roman civilization, in which religion occupied only a sub- 
ordinate position, as a function of the State. The inspiring 
principle of the Greek and Roman world was an unselfish 
love of country and a lofty devotion to the interests of the 

‘State. The popular models of excellence were not the saints 
and martyrs of religion, but noble examples of patriotic duty, 
like Leonidas, Horatius, Regulus, and Cincinnatus,— men 
of heroic mould, dignified and brave, displaying the most 
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sublime self-sacrifice, and animated by a passionate devotion 
to the welfare of the people. 

Cicero only echoed the common opinion of that day when 
he asserted that the love we owe our country is even holier 
and more profound than that we owe our nearest kinsman, 
and that he can have no claim to the title of a good man 
who even hesitates to die in its behalf. 

Even in Judea, where religion occupied so exalted a posi- 
tion, it was always intimately associated with national in- 
terests. The Old Testament contains whole books, such as 
the book of Esther and Maccabees, in which the religious 
element is little or nothing, and the patriotic motive is su- 
preme. It was this blending of the spirit of sect with the 
spirit of patriotism which produced the intense, narrow, ex- 
clusive type of character which distinguished the ancient 
Jews, and made them a peculiar people among the nations of 
the earth. Judaism was a national religion, and the attacl- 
ment to it was largely a form of patriotism. Even at the 
present day the devotion of our Jewish neighbors to their 
ancient worship is almost as much a matter of race and 
kindred as of piety. 

Ancient patriotism was the parent of many virtues, the 
culmination of the morality of that day. It developed to a 
high degree the robust qualities of human nature. It made 
general in ancient society a spirit of personal dignity and 
pride, a self-reliant, energetic, heroic type of character, 
capable of the greatest sacrifices for the common good. It 
was attended with a high sense of honor, a loftiness of aim, 
and a stern simplicity of habit, the memory of which has 
never faded entirely out of the minds of men, but again and 
again has become the inspiration of the struggling peoples 
of the modern world. 

There is; however, a reverse side to this picture of ancient 
virtue. Patriotism, while favorable to the growth of the 
sterner qualities of human nature, was deficient in its 
gentler, humaner traits. It lacked humility, sympathy, and 
tenderness, those crowning features in the morality of 
modern and Christian nations. This was especially true of 
the narrow sympathies which characterized the patriot of 
old. Outside his own nation the Greek or Roman regarded 
mankind with contempt and indifference, if not with actual 
hostility. The interests of peoples in that day were consid- 
ered as directly opposed to each other. National antipa- 
thies and strifes were inevitable and unceasing, and were 
sedulously fostered by their rulers. He was accounted a 
patriot who loved his own country, and disliked or hated 
all outside of it. 

‘Such was the prevailing sentiment when Christianity 
appeared, and in its central doctrine, the universal brother- 
hood of man, antagonized the most cherished prejudices of 
that day, enlarged the horizon of moral duty, and gave a 
new and better aspect to civilization. The ancient zeal for 
one’s country it replaced with the enthusiasm for humanity. 
In the parable of the Good Samaritan, and the conversation 
with the woman at the well, Jesus imparted an ideal of 
humanity and duty which rose above all limitations of coun- 
try or nationality. Furthermore, Christ declared that the 
interests of the individual were superior to the claims of the 
community or State. The spiritual equality of all men in 
the sight of God, and the essential worth and dignity of 
every human soul, even the weakest and least honorable, 
through its kinship with the divine source of all life and 
goodness,— these were fundamental doctrines of the new 
faith. : 

This teaching of the Master was nobly echoed by his 
great disciple, Paul, who declared that God had made “ of 
one blood all the nations of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth,” that in the religion of Jesus Christ “there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, neither bond nor free, neither male 
nor female, but all are one in Christ Jesus.” 

Thus the Christian gospel replaced the narrow and civic 
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virtues of Greece and Rome with a religious ideal of univer- 
sal fraternity to be attained through the incoming kingdom 
of God. Religion was no longer a mere function in human 
society, but a force,—a force that made itself felt in all the 
relations of life, in the individual soul, in the home, the 
State, and in men’s outlook on the world. A new and bet- 
ter era of moral feeling was ushered in, and the race moved 
forward to higher planes of thought and conduct. 

The Christian was certainly an improvement on the 

- classic type of excellence. But it led, in the course of time, 
to a new one-sidedness and exaggeration in the moral life. 
Not content with subordinating patriotism to religion, the 
Christian Church soon came to ignore it altogether. It is 
the tendency of all strong religious feeling to divert the 
mind from earthly interests and passions. Men who live so 
exclusively for another world will be apt to look with con- 
tempt on this. Hence, the more the Christian world fixed 
its thoughts on heaven, the more it withdrew them from the 
functions and interests of secular society. Its ideal of 
human duty was not the patriot, but the saint; not the de- 
voted lover of his country, but the ardent candidate for 
heaven. Early Church Fathers even boasted, with Tertullian, 
that they were quite indifferent to the interests of their coun- 
try. When Attila, “the scourge of Europe,” was encircling 
Rome with his barbarous hordes, Christendom, instead of 
valiantly rushing to the defence of its capital, was absorbed 
in fierce disputes about the primitive state of man, original 
sin, free will and redemption, and similar speculative ques- 
tions. Wherever the Church gained control, all public 
spirit died out of the hearts of the people. 

The result was equally disastrous to the cause of country 
and of a true religion. The patriot was replaced by the 
churchman and devotee. The virile, robust qualities of the 
moral life disappeared almost entirely; and a sentimental, 
emasculated type of sainthood was held up to men for wor- 
ship and imitation. The rights of the people were trampled 
under foot, freedom of thought denounced, and the spirit of 
a genuine religion suppressed by forms and ceremonies. So 
it remained throughout the Middle Ages. 

At length the hour of emancipation arrived. ‘Through 
the revival of classic learning, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Greek and Roman models of patriotic and robust 
virtue became once more familiar to men’s minds, and re- 
kindled the dying traditions of liberty and nationality. At 
the ‘same time came the rebirth of a juster religious senti- 
ment in the Protestant Reformation, which awoke the peoples 
of Europe from their long stupor, freed them from the yoke 

_of priestly domination, and replaced the ecclesiastical with 
the secular State. This struggle for liberty and pure religion 
is not ended, but is still going on in Italy, France, Germany, 
and on this continent. The victories already achieved, how- 
ever, and the whole aspect and tendency of public sentiment 
to-day, warrant the belief that the spirit of patriotism, so long 
obscured, is to be restored to its rightful place in the moral 
life of man. To-day, as in olden time, a fervent love of 
country is esteemed the mark of a noble manhood; but it is 
no longer, as in antiquity, a narrow, selfish, exclusive senti- 
ment. Itis alove of country enlightened by lofty conceptions 
of the universal brotherhood of man, by an underlying con- 
sciousness of the spiritual unity of the race and the solidarity 
of all human interests, a quickened sympathy with all national 
aspirations after liberty, justice, and happiness. 

This, then, is the true relation in which patriotism and 
religion should stand to each other,— not as irreconcilable 
enemies, but as warm and steadfast friends. For, as Hegel 
well said, patriotism and religion have both the same object, 
to realize the highest in man. 

: But in our day we are confronted with a new danger. 
There are those among us who speak lightly of patriotism, 
and decry it as a narrow virtue, belittling to individual 
character and incompatible with the largest devotion to 
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mankind. ‘These modern objectors disdain to be known as 
patriots, and call themselves humanitarians or cosmopolites. 
They pride themselves on rising above all narrow prejudice 
in favor of home or country or nation. ‘They claim to have 
at heart the larger interests of the human family. Our 
American cosmopolite usually displays his superiority to 
merely patriotic motives by his interest in everything that is 
foreign and non-American. He is enamoured of transatlantic 
ideas and customs. He affects European manners, fashions, 
pronunciation, and eccentricities generally. He spends most 
of his time and money in travel abroad. He is never so 
delighted as when one mistakes him for an Englishman, a Ger- 
man, a Frenchman, or anybody but an American. He reads 
foreign books almost exclusively, and has his children sent 
abroad to be educated, and usually to be spoiled for anything 
useful in life. He talks contemptuously of American life, 
its institutions and aims. He abstains as much as possible 
from fulfilling his political duties, and looks with undisguised 
contempt upon any display of patriotic ardor. And all this 
neglect of his manifest and immediate duty as a member of 
the American Commonwealth he excuses on the ground of 
his superior and lofty humanitarianism, which will not allow 
him to “waste on his country ” what “was meant for. man- 
kind.” Such types are to be found not only among the 
brainless swells of club life or among the wealthy “ four 
hundred ” of every great city, but in all ranks and classes of 
our society. 

Of such a temper are those doctrinaires in our day who 
hold extreme views on the subject of non-resistance. Dis- 
countenancing any sentiment which would prompt men to 
aggressive measures, no matter how unselfish and lofty the 
aim, they declare with Count Tolstoi, in his recent condem- 
nation of our present war with Spain, that “ patriotism is a 
terrible evil and superstition, producing only lies, violence, 
and murder.” 

~ Moreover, we find this type of recreant Americanism re-en- 
forced from a quarter in which we should least have sus- 
pected it,— among the so-called working classes of society, 
those plain men of the people who espouse the doctrines of 
modern socialism. ‘To them, also, there is no justifiable al- 
legiance to one’s own country or nation. They live and 
labor, they tell you, for the good of the race, of the whole 
human family. To advance these universal ideals, they are 
ready to sacrifice their country and nation, and~disobey the 
laws of the State which shelters them: They seek to under- 
mine its dignity and authority, declaring loftily, “The world 
is my country, and to do good my religion.” 

It ought not to be a difficult task to show the unwis- 
dom, the essentially unethical character, of the so-called cos- 
mopolite attitude toward patriotism. So long as there exist 
among men differences of race, language, culture, tradition, 
government, and religion, patriotism will remain a necessary 
and exalted virtue. When mankind, through the comming- 
ling influence of intercourse, commerce, and exchange of in- 
tellectual and moral goods, through science, art, and religion, 
has become truly one in thought, sentiment, and endeavor, 
then all may justly claim to be citizens of the world, and 
patriotism will become identical with humanitarianism. But 
not till then. Love of country and nationality has still a 
great and sacred work to do in inspiring, ennobling, uniting, 
the peoples of the modern world, and preparing the way for 
ever-enlarging conceptions of human brotherhood. 

_ Every man should, indeed, feel even now his larger rela- 
tion asa citizen of the world. But in the moral evolution 
of society it is ordained that love of country should precede 
the wider love of mankind. _For it is the divine law that we 
must ascend from the particular to the general, from the 
immediate and humble duties of our personal environment to 
the larger interests of mankind. 

“The heart pours out its feeling first on family and kin- — 
dred, then on country, and then upon humanity. First the 
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home, then the flag, and then the cross.” If we neglect the 
least of these duties, we cannot rightly observe the largest. 
The man who does not love his own birthplace and home 
cannot rightly serve the State, and he who does not loyally 
serve the State is certainly unfit to minister to the larger 
welfare of humanity. It is absurd to talk about loving the 
whole world, and yet to love nobody in particular. The 
universal brotherhood of man is a splendid ideal which we 
need to keep ever before us; but our immediate and practical 
duty must be directed to that part of the human family with 
which we come into actual contact, in our home, in social 
intercourse and local politics. Only as we are faithful in 
these more direct and personal relations of daily life can we 
gain the insight and power to rise into universal sympathies 
with mankind. : 

There is a deal of narrow sympathy, of brag, bluster, and 
bullying, that passes current for patriotism, a deal of false 
sentiment and baser performance that assumes that honored 
name. But so there is in religion and every other ideal 
concern of society. The abuse of a noble sentiment is not 
an argument against its rightful employment. ... There is 
no necessary conflict between patriotism and cosmopolitanism, 
between nationality and humanity, if we only see to it that 
our devotion to our country never assumes narrow, intolerant, 
and unjust aspects. The moral interests of individuals, of 
nations, and of the race are identical. It is only man’s folly 
and wickedness that produce a conflict between such in- 
terests. 

Such is the Christian ideal of citizenship as it is pre- 
figured in the example of Jesus of Nazareth, whose sympa- 
thies embraced a whole world, and who yet, in his noble out- 
burst of patriotic devotion, uttered that memorable and 
touching lament over the stubborn prejudice and impending 
downfall of his nation : — 

“QO Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” 

Next to our acknowledgment of the divine love and 
bounty, we can know no higher duty and privilege than to 
love our home and country. The spot on which we were 
born should be to us holy ground, the home which reared 
and fostered us become the shrine of our deepest affection, 
and our native land the object of our most devoted homage 
and service. 

“There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night. 


Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home.” 


Yet the highest form of patriotism is not love of one’s 
fatherland, not merely affection for the soil and scenery 
of our native country, but devotion to the interests of 
the nation whose proud heritage these are. The national 
idea springs from the consciousness of descent from a com- 
mon stock, from common traditions, interests, and aims. It 
arises from the possession of a common language and litera- 
ture and common social and political institutions. All these 
make up that homogeneity of sentiment and unity of purpose 
which constitute a nation. An enlightened national patri- 
otism, therefore, is one of the chief factors of civilization, and 
the condition of moral and social progress. The history of 
the Greek and Roman commonwealths, of England, Germany, 
and Italy, impressively teaches us that only as this principle 
of nationality is realized can a people become free, strong, 
prosperous, and enduring. 

Finally, patriotism is not only loyalty to our father- 
land and father-state? it is a lofty consecration to the ideas 


and institutions on which that State is founded. ‘The true 


American believes that personal freedom, opportunity, and 
equality before the law, the general diffusion of intelligence 
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through popular education, and a religion divorced from 
politics are the principles on which our nation is founded, 
and that these are best secured by a republican form of 
government. 

We sometimes hear it affirmed that English politics are 
much more interesting than those of the United States. But, 
if this be so, it is surely not because of any lack of interest 
or importance in the great questions which press upon our 
American people for solution. Among these are the adjust- 
ment between labor and capital, between the tyrannous 
demands of corporations and the welfare of the people, and 
between the secret, sinister aims of hierarchical priesthoods 
and the sovereign authority of the secular State. We are 
engaged in a tremendous struggle to reform our revenue laws, 
assure an honest and adequate currency, purify our civil 
service, introduce economy into our national and State ex- 
penditures, extend the suffrage to women, curb and destroy 
the liquor power in politics, restrain undesirable immigration, 
and assimilate the new elements we are constantly receiving 
from other nations. And back of all this are the settlement 
of race and sectional conflicts within our borders, the dangers 
arising from personal ambitions and party strifes, the increas- 
ing luxury and corruption of our age, and certain departures 
from our traditional foreign policy likely to result from the 
present war. Who that rightly considers these momentous 
issues will venture to say that our American national politics 
are not interesting? If they are not interesting, it is because 
of the inferior creatures to whom we too often commit their 
discussion and settlement. 

We may well be anxious and apprehensive at times, when 
we consider these grave problems in our national life. But 
all such questions, serious as they are, will be solved at 
the right time and in the right way if, as a people, we are 
only true to the promptings of patriotic duty and the lessons 
of past experience, and keep ever in view the great principles 
which lie at the foundation of our national life. For, as we 
may well be reminded in closing this discussion, these prin- 
ciples of enlightenment and freedom, righteousness and 
respect for authority, of equality and fraternity, which uphold 
and assure the State, are also the very life-blood of religion. 
The Church and the State have one and the same aim,— to 
develop what is noblest in man, and make human society a 
better expression of the commonwealth of God on earth, the 
eternal reign of truth and justice, love and peace. 


Spiritual Life. 


What harvest wilt thou reap, indeed, 
Who sowest the loaf, and not the seed. 
— Emily A. Josselyn. 
a 


If one man has more knowledge of God than another, it is 
not because God has been more kindly disposed to him, but 
because he has watched more intently for the divine message 
intended for all. C/ement /. Strong. 


a 


The consciousness of power comes from conquering ob- 
stacles. Hindrances are, after all, our opportunities. God 
must regard our struggle. And that he has a purpose in it 
all we are forced to believe from the way he treats us, and 
gives us all, at some time, a battle to fight—Aoderick Steb- 
bins. 

a 

It is surprising how practical duty enriches the fancy and 
the heart, and deepens the affections. Indeed, no one can 
have a true idea of right until he does it, any genuine rever- 
ence for it till he has done it often and with cost, any peace 
ineffable in it till he does it always and with alacrity.— 
J. Martineau. 
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A Rainy Day with the Anthology. 


The skies frown on me through the falling rain. 
I smile on them for answer, and return 
To my low chair beside the fire again, 
And to my book, upon whose pages burn 
Verses whose beauty makes all else seem vain. 


What though the rain pour down from dawn to night, 
What though my door turn on its hinge to none, 
I would not have these fancies put to flight, 
But dream these dreams unbroken and alone, 
Naught to disturb this delicate delight. 


—Lilla Cabot Perry. 


A Historic Fourth of July Ride. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


There is a story of a famous ride back in 
the early days of the Revolution that ought 
to be familiar to our young folks. They 
have all read of Paul Revere’s ride, but this 
was a greater ride than that. Paul Revere’s 
ride on that long ago April night was to save 
the military supplies at Concord and Lexing- 
ton to the patriot cause; but this other ride 
was to save the Declaration of Independence. 
It happened on that famous Fourth of July, 
1776, the day in which the American colo- 
nies were declared free and independent 
States. If Casar Rodney had not made his 
historic ride, there might not have been any 
free America to-day. 

The Provincial Congress was in session at 
Philadelphia, each of the thirteen colonies 
having representatives there. It was a great 
Congress, and a momentous question was be- 
fore the distinguished body. The great 
charter of cur freedom had been written by 
Jefferson; and Benjamin Harrison (father 
and great-grandfather of Presidents) had 
presented it to Congress on Monday, July 1. 
What would the Continental Congress do? 

In order that our country should be free 
and independent, the Declaration must be 
adopted. This could be done if only the 
colonies stood united for freedom, but not if 
the colonies were divided. And there were 
some good men who did not believe it best 
to take this step at this time. Four of the 
seven delegates of Pennsylvania were op- 
posed to it; and, of the two Delaware dele- 
gates present, Thomas McKean was in favor 
of independence, but George Read was op- 
posed to the measure. Czsar Rodney, the 
other member, was in the southern part of 
his State, in the capacity of a brigadier-gen- 
eral, organizing and drilling troops for the 
coming struggle. 

Two of the opposing Pennsylvania dele- 
gates were persuaded to absent themselves, 
and thus the ‘‘Keystone State’’ would favor 
the Declaration; but the vote of Czsar Rod- 
ney was necessary to carry the State of Dela- 
ware. A messenger was despatched in hot 
haste to summon him to Philadelphia; and 
then for four hours the ‘‘patriots of ’76’’ 
talked and manceuvred to delay the final 
vote. On Thursday, July 4, Congress was to 
vote on the momentous question. 

On the afternoon of the 3d the messenger 
found Cesar Rodney in Sussex County, more 
than eighty miles from Philadelphia. Gen. 
Rodney was at that time forty-six years old, 
with a tall, lean, worn figure, his face scarred 
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by a cancer that was finally to cause his 
death. ‘The brave patriot did not hesitate. 
‘¢Saddle the black!’’ he commanded; and in 
ten minutes he had mounted his faithful 
steed, and was galloping as if for life to 
the northward. 

Eighty miles away from Congress, which 
was waiting for him to declare the independ- 
ence of the colonies! The thought caused 
him to drive his spurs deep into his horse’s 
flanks, and sent him flying along the long, 
dusty highway that stretched away toward the 
Quaker city. It was one of the great rides 
of history. That black steed bore the desti- 
nies of America, and his rider knew it; and 
there was no halt nor delay. The sun went 
down, and the stars came out one by one in 
the blue vault of heaven; and that solitary 
xider rushed on his way. All through the 
cool summer night Czsar Rodney kept up his 
reckless pace. Little, sleepy villages saw 
the horseman pass like a fleeting phantom; 
and the inmates of solitary farm-houses, awak- 
ened by the clatter of his horse’s hoofs, won- 
dered at that hurried flight. 

The stars faded out of the moming sky; 
and the sun came up, red and fiery, the 
herald of a sultry day. And still Czsar 
Rodney kept on his way. He was yet many 
miles from Philadelphia. Would he be in 
time to make his country great and independ- 
ent? His horse was jaded, and he was 
travel-worn and covered with dust; but the 
patriot did not slacken rein. He must be 
there to vote for the independence of Amer- 
ica. And he was there! 

All that hot, sweltering July day the dele- 
gates of the Colonial Congress were talking 
and voting in Independence Hall. The ses- 
sion had begun. The president, John Han- 
cock, was in the chair; and the clerk, John 
Dickinson, was calling the colonies one by 
one. Virginia had voted, and Massachusetts, 
and the great State of New York, and the 
little State of Rhode Island; and now New 
Jersey was voting, and Cesar Rodney had 
not come. 

Anxious and worried, Thomas McKean 
went out to the door of Independence Hall. 
Would his friend and compatriot be too late? 
His face brightened as he heard the sound 
of hurrying hoof-beats coming up Chestnut 


Street. A foaming, panting steed dashed up 
into the yard. Its dusty rider leaped to the 
ground. Booted and spurred, and the dust of 


his long ride thick on his long-flapped coat 
and iron-gray hair, Casar Rodney entered 
the hall of Congress, leaning on his friend 
McKean’s arm. 

He was just in time. 
ware was being called. George Read voted 
‘‘Nay.’’ ’’Aye!’’ called the clear voice of 
Thomas McKean. It was a tie. All eyes 
turned to Cxsar Rodney. The famous rider 
cleared his throat; and many a patriot heart 
beat with pride as he declared in firm tones: 
‘“*The voice of my constituents and of all sen- 
sible and honest men, I believe, is in favor 
of independence; and my own judgment con- 
curs with them. Therefore, I vote for the 
Declaration. ”’ 

And so Cesar Rodney, by his famous ride 
and by his noble vote, helped to settle the 
question’ of Independence, and insured the 
future celebrations of July 4. 


The vote of Dela- 
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Women at the Universities. 


It is just fifty years since Tennyson told 
how a merry party of youths and maidens 
tried to kill the tyrant Time by weaving the 
midsummer day-dream of a woman’s college, 


‘‘With prudes for proctors, dowagers for 


deans, 4 : 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden 


hair.” 


In the last half-century this dream has taken 
shape, and become a reality; and, among the 
many retrospects called forth by the ap- 
proaching end of the century and the celebra- 
tion of the sixty years’ jubilee, this great 
change in women’s life and education cannot 
be overlooked. cf 

Tennyson’s pretty lines are often quoted as 
though they were the first suggestion of the 
kind in literature; but that is hardly correct. 
An earlier and more serious allusion to the 
subject may be found in Defoe’s ‘‘Essay on 
Projects,’’ where he introduces his scheme 
by remarking: ‘‘I have often thought of it 
as one of the most barbarous customs in the 
world, considering us as a civilized and a 
Christian country, that we deny the advan- 
tages of learning to women. ... I cannot 
think that God Almighty ever made them so 
delicate, so glorious creatures, and furnished 
them with such charms so agreeable and de- 
lightful to mankind, with souls capable of 
the same accomplishment with men, and all 
to be only stewards of our houses, cooks, and 
slaves.’’ For this unjust state of things 
some remedy must be found. Defoe’s pro- 
posal was the foundation of women’s colleges 
throughout England. There should event- 
ually be one in every county, and about ten 
in the city of London. For their govern- 
ment certain rules should be laid down, to 
which all must submit; but no one should be 
compelled to remain in a college against her 
will, and it should be ‘‘felony without clergy 
for any man to enter by force or fraud into 
the house.’’ Here, surely, is the germ of 
the princess ! 

Defoe’s colleges would have been little 
more than superior boarding - schools; but 
even this was a revolutionary proposal at 
a time when girls learned nothing at all but 
“*to stitch and sew, and such baubles. They 
are taught to read, indeed, and perhaps to 
write their names or so; and that is the 
height of a woman’s education.’’ This 
‘*project,’’ like the rest, remained a project; 
but it is interesting as an indication that, 
even in 1697, some of the subjects we are 
debating in 1897 were engaging attention. 

Of course, the higher education of women 
is no new thing. Plato, who seems to have 
forestalled the moderns on most points, would 
have given girls the same education as boys; 
while certain among the later Platonists really 
carried some of these theories into practice. 
We know that in the Middle Ages the con- 
vents were often centres of female learning. 
We have all heard of the lady professors at 
Bologna, and the classic attainments of 
Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey. It is 
a mistake to speak as though the existence of 
intellect among women were a discovery of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
What the last fifty years have witnessed is 
a revival following on a peculiarly dark 
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period, and one that has spread more widely 
and penetrated more deeply than any be- 
fore it. 

It is a curious and hopeful feature of the 
present revival that it has been going on 
simultaneously all over the civilized world. 
We hear of it in France and Rassia, in Ger- 
many and Italy, in the United States and 
Australia. Everywhere the movement has 
spread, in some places smoothly, amid uni- 
versal favor, in others slowly, overcoming 
obstacle and prejudice, but always, to use an 
Americanism, it has come to stay... . 

The barriers have fallen. Two points have 
been gained. Women are permitted to study. 
They have proved themselves capable of 
doing it. The third question is now facing 
us. Is this change for good or for evil? 
Are women happier than they used to be? 
Are they better? Well, on the whole, we 
will venture to answer boldly in the affirma- 
tive. They are both happier and better, be- 
cause their lives are fuller and more useful. 
The pages of our older novelists afford some 
pictures of the lives led by their heroines in 
the days when girls were trained for a purely 
ornamental lot. We get glimpses of the 
gossip, the terrible drawings, the atrocious 
music of the ‘‘accomplished’’ but unedu- 
cated girls of those days, who killed time by 
working animals in crape and flowers in 
chenille, but rarely seem to have contem- 
plated anything so useful as making a dress 
or cooking the dinner. 

The change is not wholly due to the uni- 
versity training of women; but it has had 
a large share in it, in promoting the desire 
for thorough and serious work in all depart- 
ments, whether philanthropical, industrial, 
or educational. But it is educated, disci- 
plined women who are wanted, whether their 
training has been received at college or else- 
The universities supply one means 
among many for broadening and deepening 
the lives of women, for giving them that 
knowledge which is power. The last fifty 
years have sown the seed. May the next 
fifty reap the harvest!—<Alice Zimmern, in 
Leisure Hour. 


The Women of Japan. 


In the point of intellectuality, our women 
of the present day are, perhaps, behind their 
Occidental sisters. This is owing chiefly, 
in our opinion, to the neglect for ages of the 
female education in this country. It is too 
hasty to conclude, from the present state of 
intellectual development among our women, 
that they will never attain the high eminence 
of intellectuality reached by European and 
American women. We had in early times, 
before militarism ruled the country, and ob- 
structed the progress of the female education, 
many intellectual women. The Japanese 
classics, which came into existence about 
seven centuries ago, were, in large part, the 
products of the pens of women. It cannot 
be then said that our women possess a low 
intellectual power. Education will again 
awake into activity their intellectual power, 
which had been sleeping for a long time. It 
is only twenty years or so since the introduc- 
tion of western ideas into this country re- 
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vived the female education: yet there have 
already appeared many prominent women in 
the field of literature and science. Yet a 
few decades later on, and Japanese women 
will prove whether or not they are capable of 
a high intellectual development.— Hazsei 
Zasshi, 


Victor Hugo’s Poetry. 


In a criticism on Victor Hugo an eminent 
Frenchman, Emile Faguet, says that all his 
most beautiful poems are made out of com- 
monplaces. Well, a commonplace is merely 
an incident, idea, or feeling, that has ‘‘gone 
stale’? to an ordinary mind.  Desiccate 
Victor Hugo’s poems into dried and canned 
prose, and the subjects of them would sound 
about as stimulating as ‘‘All Men are Mor- 
tal,’’ ‘‘Happiness for Young Girls lies in 
Virtue,’’ ‘‘Death is Deliverance, ’’—in fine, 
they are but what Brillat-Savarin would call 
the mere fundamental soup stock of higher 
poetic creation, but what, alas! too many di- 
vines mistake for the finished product. But 
see what Victor Hugo makes of any one of 
these commonplaces when he has cut it into a 
gem! A fallen woman passes on the street. 
‘Do not insult her: she may rise!’’ is the 
thought. So much for the commonplace. 
Then the poet touches it. ‘‘A drop of dew 
is a diamond: falling into the dirt, it is 
mud. <A ray of the sun shines into it: it 
reascends to the sky.’’ Victor Hugo did not 
invent the matter of this imagery. He saw 
it in its eternal beauty and significance. 
After reading it, no feeling man will ever 
pass a fallen woman on the street without its 
flinging its beautifying halo around her. 
Brillat-Savarin would have gone into ecsta- 
sies over the poem, and would at once have 
classed it with his own disque a Pécrivisse. 
‘*This,’’ he would have cried, ‘‘is what all 
along I have been trying to teach to a perverse 
and gainsaying generation.’’— Rev. Francis 
Tiffany, in Boston Herald. 
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Literature. 


The Twentieth Century City.* 


The fact that Dr. Strong’s Our Country 
has reached a publication of one hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand copies is proof that it 
has at least the reputation of being a book 
well worth reading, and insures a cordial 
reception for the present volume, which is 
the merest brochure in comparison with that. 
And there is much here that is well worth 
considering, especially in the diagnosis of 
our social and political condition. That Dr. 
Strong is equally successful in suggesting 
remedies we cannot quite believe. Unques- 
tionably, what is needed is the spirit of 
service, of sacrifice, and of love; but that 
we are to look for the embodiment of these 
in ecclesiastical Christianity as our best hope 
for improvement is an extremely doubtful 
proposition. Nowhere is the commercialism 
of the time more rampant than in many of 
the churches, and the worst passions of the 
war in which we are engaged have been fos- 
tered hardly less by a sensational press than 
by a sensational pulpit. If the pulpit every- 
where had done its whole duty, there might 
have been no war. : 

Dr. Strong at the outset writes impressively 
of the materialism of modern civilization: 
yet not all that he calls materialism deserves 
the epithet. When we read that 551,600,000 
man-power is embodied in the steam-power 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, this item goes less to the 
credit of materialism than to the credit of 
the human spirit. It represents the triumph 
of mind over matter. But the most of us 
will agree with Dr. Strong that materialism 
is our peril, the multiplication and worship 
of things, the worship of wealth as such, the 
growth of luxury. He next addresses himself 
to the fact that we are getting to be ‘‘A Na- 
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is a glimpse of the art with which the sixteenth century virtuoso adorned his home. 
It is’ one of about fifty pieces which we have reproduced this season as copies of 
old Elizabethan oak-carved furniture which came with the Renaissance into England. 


The Bayeux Tapestry was a more minute 


history than words could give of the Norman 
Hh invasion of England in the eleventh century. 
It told the contents of a volume at one glance. 


Here is another piece of furnishing which 


tells more graphically than words of the inva- 
sion of America, not by the onward march 
of an army, but by a fashion,— the craze for 
reproductions of the English furniture of the 
sixteenth century. 


This old settle, with its recessed seat, its 


massive Flemish legs, its hand-carved panel 
pictures at the back, and curious joiner-work, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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tion of Cities.’’ There is ample proof of 
this. He goes on to argue that the material- 
istic city is a menace to itself and to the 
State. Cities which cannot govern them- 
selves governing the nation is like having 
Nero on the throne. In regard to the last 
municipal election in New York Dr. Strong 
is too pessimistic. The spectacle of one 
hundred and fifty thousand men voting inde- 
pendently and morally was an assuring spec- 
tacle. So was the nomination by petition, 
proving that the people have a weapon with 
which they can smash the caucus and the 
boss. Dr. Strong’s remedy for the social 
danger is a_ secularized Christianity,—a 
Christianity more concerned with men’s rela- 
tions to each other than to God, more con- 
cerned with this world than the next. He 
would have the churches do a work of politi- 
cal education. But the churches to which 
he points as models, such as the Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia, are not encouraging. 
Doubtless the churches can do much more 
than they are doing for our political regenera- 
tion; but out of the political sphere, that 
despised Nazareth, must come the good that 
will be efficient, if anything can be, to re- 
deem the evil time. 


THE BIoGRAPHICAL EDITION OF THACK- 
ERAY’S WorKS. In Thirteen Volumes. Vol. 
Il. Zhe History of Pendennis. Warper & 
Brothers. —Said ‘‘the young person,’’ seeing 
the reviewer absorbed in Pendennis, ‘‘Why 
do you take up that book and begin to read 
it, just as if it were a new novel?’’ The 
reviewer replies, ‘‘ Because I find something 
new and good every time I open Thackeray. ’’ 
To this perennial freshness, which even mod- 
erm realism cannot cheat us into regarding as 
staleness, we have added now Mrs. Ritchie’s 
charming notes, with some of Thackeray’s 
original sketches, unpublished before. It is 
estimated that these notes in thirteen vol- 
umes, being bound together at the end, will 
make a fourteenth volume as large as the 
others. While in a way they are biographi- 
cal, yet they are so adapted to each novel as 
it comes that they are rather to be regarded 
as interpretation and illustration. They are 
not cast in a narrative form, and belong, 
each where it is placed, at the beginning of 
a volume. Pendennis and Warrington, al- 
though ideal characters, had some slight rela- 
tion to the actual Thackeray and to Edward 
Fitzgerald. It is a curious fact that Thack- 
eray was accused of being too realistic, and 
is obliged to defend himself from the charge 
‘of decrying his own profession by the revela- 
tions he makes in Pendennis. ‘‘Why are 
these things not to be described,’’ he says, 
‘if they illustrate, as they appear to me to 
do, that strange and awful struggle which 
takes place in our hearts and in the world?’’ 


OPEN MINTS AND FREE BANKING. By 
William Brough. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
What Mr. Brough pleads for is the abolition 
of a legally fixed ratio of value for gold or 
silver coin. He is fully convinced that, if 
this theory were put into practice, its adop- 
tion would place gold and silver money upon 
an absolutely equal footing. It would take 
the government altogether out of the banking 
business, and would give to the currency the 
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largest possible degree of elasticity. Either, 
he contends, the silver question must be set- 
tled on this basis or it will settle itself by 
the suspension of gold payments and the use 
of silver at its bullion value. Here is a 
matter where the layman is easily led astray, 
and only experts can proceed with confidence. 
In view of the fact that bimetallism has en- 
listed the support of many financial writers 
of very great ability, it seems permissible to 
doubt whether it is so utterly irrational as 
the gold monomani-monometallists passion- 
ately conceive. At the same time it must 
be remembered that there is a great gulf fixed 
between such bimetallism as that of the late 
Francis J. Walker and that of certain popu- 
lar advocates of the doctrine. 


Trnnyson’s DEBT TO ENVIRONMENT. By 
William G. Ward. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 50 cents.—Prof. Ward’s small book is 
a study of Tennyson’s England, as an intro- 
duction to his poems. The influence of nat- 
ure, the inspiration of romance, the disci- 
pline of sorrow, the sunshine of success, and 
the pressure of world ideas, all helped to 
shape him both as man and as poet; and 
these are considered in successive chapters. 
Mr. Ward’s thought is briefly indicated, 
showing that his main desire in this work is 
to be helpfully suggestive. The second part 
of the book gives lists of poems to be read 
with each of the forégoing chapters, illustra- 
tive of their thought. The meaning and 
charm of Tennyson’s poetry are so easily 
caught by young people that it seems always 
a pity not to have come upon him in child- 
hood, and to have read him, for pure love of 
the music and the romance, until his lines 
were familiar long before they were fully 
understood; but even then a book like this 
has its own place, and one not unimportant. 


A HANDFUL oF SILVER. By L. T. Meade. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.—Mrs. Meade is 
one of the most prolific writers for girls of 
our present day; and she seems to be gen- 
uinely popular as well, especially in Eng- 
land. The present story is more like a regu- 


lation novel than her books usually are; and. 


its central theme is not a pleasant one, how- 
ever cleverly it may be treated. It is the 
endeavor of a bright, fascinating girl to 
obtain the affections of a man whom she 
knows to be in love with her cousin and to 
be loved by her in return. The girl is not 
bad; but her impulses are uncontrolled by 
serious purpose or genuine principle, and 
thus her good nature and general good inten- 
tions are not sufficient to keep her womanly 
and true. Mrs. Meade’s style is professional 
rather than spontaneous. She inculcates an 
admiration for strong, noble characters; and 
her plots are varied, and generally interest- 
ing. 


THE ArT or TAXIDERMY. By John Row- 
ley. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.— 
The art of taxidermy has made great advance 
in recent years, while at the same time few 
practical works on the subject have appeared. 
This volume, written as it is by the chief of 
the Department of Taxidermy in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York 
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City, will be eagerly read by those who are 
personally interested in the enlargement and 
improvement of scientific museums ; and it 
may also tempt others to try some of the 
methods here carefully explained. Mr. Row- 
ley gives the first sixty pages to a chapter on 
‘‘Collecting,’? which includes many useful 
hints and suggestions. The directions for 
preparing and mounting birds and mammals 
show that great patience is needed for suc- 
cess in this art. The book is amply illus- 
trated with twenty full-page plates and many 
drawings. 


Miscellaneous. 


The bound volume of the Century Maga- 
zine, including numbers from November, 
1897, through April of this year, tempts the 
reviewer to linger among its interesting 
pages. It is a substantial volume, packed 
with good literature, ranging through biog- 
raphy, history, science, fiction, essays. 
Among especially noteworthy articles we find 
‘*The Heroes of Peace Series,’’ the Tenny- 
son articles, and Mrs. Burton MHarrison’s 
novel, ‘‘Good Americans.’’ -One realizes 
best the amount of good reading provided by 
the editors, when he sees it thus in more 
permanent form than the monthly numbers 
allow. 


Prof. Henry Allyn Frink of Amherst Col- 
lege has prepared for the use of schools and 
colleges a representative collection of extracts 
from later American oratory, calling the 
book The New Century Speaker. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Chauncey M. Depew, Wendell 
Phillips, Garfield, Seward, Curtis, and 
others are represented by several selections 
each; while nearly one-half the book is 
given up to more varied selections, all of 
a high order, and not suggestive of the lurid 
collections occasionally published for the 
use of elocutionists. Ginn & Co. are the 
publishers, and the book is one of the 
“*Athenzeum Press Series.’’ 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert publish a small 
volume of short selections from Epictetus, 
Emerson, George Eliot, and Robert Brown- 
ing, to which is given the suggestive title 
Don't Worry Nuggets. Miss Jeanne G. 
Pennington has done the work of selection, 
and she has evidently kept in mind the two 
principles of self-reliance and reliance on 
God. This is-a good form of the ‘‘para- 
graph book’’ idea; and it is certain that a 
taking to heart of the noble words here 
quoted ought to go far toward developing 
that serenity of mind which is equally re- 
moved from nervous exhilaration and from 
depression. The price is 40 cents. 


The Old South Historical Pilgrimage to 
the King Philip Country has prompted much 
new discussion of the early Indian history 
of New England and its literature. In the 
valuable series of ‘‘Old South Leaflets’’ 
there already appear three leaflets related to 
this field of our history,—the first part of 
John Eliot’s /ndian Grammar, Eliot’s Brief 
Narrative of the Progress of the Gospel among 
the Indians, written in 1670, and Wheelock’s 
Narrative of the Design and Progress of the 
Indian School in Lebanon, Conn. (the school 
which was finally merged in Dartmouth Col- 
lege), written in 1762. To these three Ind- 
ian leaflets are now added two more,—the 
first giving the chapters upon ‘‘The Manners 
and Customs of the Indians,’’ from Morton’s 
famous ew English Canaan, 1637, the 
other the account of the beginning and the 
end of King Philip’s War, from Hubbard’s 
Llistory of Philip's War, published just at 
the close of the war, in 1677. Hubbard’s 


was the best of the three or four contempo- 
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rary histories of the war. The ‘‘Old South 
Leaflets, *” furnish the people with many rare 
historical papers for only 5 cents a copy. 


The Magazines. 


Babyland and Little Men and Women come 
together, filled, as usual, with short stories 
and pleasant rhymes for the smallest readers, 
and for the little ones who do not yet read 
for themselves, but who like the pictures, 
and know that stories may be enjoyed in 
more ways than one. The names of Mar- 
garet F. Johnson, Adelbert F, Caldwell, 
Clinton Scollard, Frank Pope Humphrey, 
Ruth Everett, and others appear in the lists 
of contributors. 


This month’s Cextury Magazine opens with 
a story by Winston Churchill, ‘‘By Order of 
the Admiral,’’ which is called a story of the 
times, and might lead the reader to repeat 
the remark of one of the characters, ‘‘It is 
a strange age we live in, when young women 
become filibusters and command ships, and 
old ones give their consent.’’ ‘‘Heroes of 
the Deep,’’ by Herbert D. Ward, is a con- 
tinuation of ‘‘The Heroes of Peace Series,’’ 
as stirring and full of incident as any fiction 
could be, if not built on fact. ‘‘Purple 
Eyes’’ is another pathetic Japanese love- 
story, written by John Luther Long. A new 
echo of the Amherst College expedition to 
Northern Japan, in 1896, comes in an inter- 
esting article, ‘‘In Aino Land,’’ written by 
Mabel Loomis Todd, and ‘illustrated from 
photographs. The Ainos live ‘‘a petrified 


. life,’’? and are being pushed to the wall by 


the more intellectual and active Japanese. 
Mrs. Todd predicts their gradual extinction. 
Col. John Taylor Wood, who was a lieuten- 
ant on the Merrimac in the fight with the 
Monitor, and described that action in the 
Century Magazine twenty years later, writes 
now of ‘‘The Tallahassee’s Dash into New 
York Waters,’’ in 1864, and G. Terry Sin- 
clair of ‘‘The Eventful Cruise of the 
Florida. ’’ 


St. Nicholas is properly welcomed every 
month by the children as one-twelfth of a 
Christmas, and the name of the popular saint 
is not taken in vain; for the magazine only 
increases his glory. The story of ‘‘Two 
Biddicut Boys’’ comes to an end, with ample 
reward for all the ill luck that accompanied 
the boys through the earlier chapters. The 
Lakerim Athletic Club try rowing for a 
change, and the chapter breaks off just as the 
plucky captain is being drawn nearer and 
nearer the whirling blades of a tug-boat. 
Only the remembrance of similar endings to 
the other chapters can give young readers any 
hope for his escape; and in any case there 
he must ‘‘swish and swirl’’ for another 
month. ‘‘Ceremonies and Etiquette of a 
Man-of-war,’’ by Lieut. Philip Andrews, 
and ‘‘Some Ships of our Navy,’’ by Benja- 
min Webster, are articles that the papers call 
“timely’?; and Mary E. Starbuck is the 
author of a pleasant article on ‘‘The Vanes 
of Nantucket’? Frank R. Stockton’s serial, 
‘¢The Pirates and Buccaneers of our Coast,’’ 
comes to an end in presenting Capt. Kidd 
first as the typical hero of the dreaded black 
flag, the Kidd of song and story, and then 
the Capt. Kidd of fact, to whom Mr. Stock- 
ton gives most of his space. The short sto- 
ries of the number are by A. E. Bonser and 
Ellicott McConnell. The verses and pictures 
are bright and funny, as usual, those of Oli- 
ver Herford being always particularly good. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
July opens with an article which is interest- 
ing in itself, and especially timely now, 
when the tendency to colonial expansion has 
definitely asserted itself. It is the first of 
a series by James Collier on ‘‘The Evolu- 
tion of Colonies,’’ and treats of their begin- 
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nings. E. J. Prindle writes of ‘‘Weather 
Forecasts”? ; and, among other interesting 
items, he tells us that the first attempt at 
scientific forecasting of the weather was the 
result of a storm in 1854, during the Cri- 
mean War, which nearly destroyed the fleets 
of England and France. Prof. Henderson, 
whose radical dissatisfaction with our school 
system has attracted so much interest lately 
to the educational problems, treats of ‘‘The 
Methods of Manual Training,’’ following a 
chapter on ‘‘The Philosophy of Manual 
Training,’’ in the previous number. In 
*‘Eye Language’’ Louis Robinson calls at- 
tention to the power of expression possessed 
by the human eye. M. Jacques Boyer con- 
tributes an interesting sketch of Maria 
Agnesi, -a Milanese mathematician of the 
eighteenth century, ‘‘unique among the few 
who have occupied themselves with the exact 
sciences.’’ Other articles are a considera- 
tion of Russia as a wheat-growing country, 
‘*The Psychological Cause of Laughter,’’ 
‘Woodpeckers and their Ways,’’ ‘‘The 
Sabre-toothed Cat,’’ etc. 


Literary Notes. 


Robert of Hentzau, Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
sequel to his Prisoner of Zenda, appeared 
July 1. The Gibson illustrations are particu- 
larly good. . 


Beginning with the new number, the Pocket 
Magazine, with new editorial management 
and a new cover, will show decided improve- 
ment in its literary quality and its appear- 
ance. It is its new policy to appear bi- 
monthly instead of monthly. 


T. Y: Crowell & Co. are preparing a 
twelve-volume edition of the Works of Robert 
Browning, edited by Miss Charlotte Porter 
and Helen H. Clarke, editors of oet-Lore. 
It will undoubtedly be the most convenient 
edition of Browning and the best one thor- 
oughly provided with notes and illustrations. 


The New York Ledger celebrates the glori- 
ous Fourth by coming out in a red, white, 
and blue cover, the subject being ‘‘An Old- 
time Flag Raising,’’ a spirited country scene 
of the general training day of half a century 
ago. This number of the Ledger is full of 
patriotic reading matter, some of the titles 
calling up great events in the Revolution, 
such as ‘‘Paul Jones’s Great Victory,’’ ‘‘The 
Drummer Boy of ’76,’’ and ‘‘Capt. Molly, 
the Heroine of Monmouth.’ 


Books Received. 


To Pusutsuers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RecisterR wz] be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known, But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. : 
Stepping Stones to Literature. Reader for Higher 
Grades. By Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles B. Gil- 
bert. 

From the Living Age Company, New Vork. 
Bound Volume. April, May, June, 1898. Vol. 217. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 

Meg of the Scarlet Foot. By W. Edwards Tirebuck. 


$1.25. 


$1.50. 
Moriah’s Mourning. By Ruth McEnery Stuart, F 
i 3.00. 


Memories of a Rear-Admiral. By S, R. Franklin. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The King’s Jackal. By Richard Harding Davis. 
Frou D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Art of Taxidermy. By John Rowley. $2.00. 
Familiar Life in Field and Forest. By F. Schuyler 
Mathews. 4 
Uncle Robert’s Geography. On the Farm. By Francis 
W. Parker and Nellie Lothrop Helm. 40 cents. - 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Christianity and Anti-Christianity. By Samuel J. An- 
drews. $2.00. ¢ 
Glimpses Ee England. By Moses Coit Tyler. $1.25. 
As Having Nothing. By Hester Caldwell oa $1.00. 
vom A. Lovell & Co,, New York. : 
i: a Practically Illustrated. By Kate O’Neill. 
50 cents. 
From Philip Green, London, England. 
Christ, the Revealer. By John Hamilton Thom, 2s. 6d. 


$1.25. 
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Capital Summer 
Books. 


Caleb West, Master Diver. 


By F. Hopkinson Smiru. Finely illus- 
trated. 18th Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 
“It is a fascinating, even a great story, and 

establishes the author’s title to a place in the 


front rank of living American novelists.’’—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


Penelope’s Progress. 

By Kate Dovcias Wiaern. 15th Thou- 
sand. 16mo, in unique Scottish binding, 
$1.25. 

_ “Overflowing with wit and fun.”—Public Opin- 

ton (New York). 
oe triumph of brightness.”—Chicago Evening 
ost. 

Cheerful Yesterdays. 

A most charming autobiographical book. 
By Tuomas WentwortH Hiaeinson. 
12mo, $2.00. 

‘‘Among living Americans there are few indeed 
whose lives have been richer in interesting inci- 
dent ; fewer still who can write more gracefully 


of ‘Cheerful Yesterdays’ than Col. Higginson.””— 
The Review of Reviews (New York). 


Gondola Days. 

A very charming book on Venice and its 
attractions. By F. Hopkinson SmirTu, 
author of “Tom Grogan,” “Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville,” etc. With illustrations 
by the author. 12mo, $1.50. 


Life and Letters 


of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


A biography of very great attraction, and 
well worthy of its illustrious subject. By 
Mrs. JAMEs T. Fiexps, author of “Authors 
and Friends,” etc. With a portrait. 12mo, 
$2.00. 


Unforeseen Tendencies of 


Democracy. 
By Epwin L. Gopxin, editor of the New 
York Nation. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
“On its practical side the book is almost indis- 
pensable to the student of American institutions.’’ 


The Critic (New York). _ 


From the Other Side. 


Stories of Transatlantic Travel. By Henry 

B. Futter. 16mo, $1.25. 

“Mr. Fuller has a charming style, and handles 
humor, pathos, and serious reflection with the 
delicacy of a true artist.’”’—St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, 


The King of the Town. 


By Erten Macxusin. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


‘Exceptionally well written and interesting.’’— 
Outlook. 


Birds of Village and Field. 


A Bird Book for Beginners. By FLorENcE 
A. Merriam, author of “ Birds through 
an Opera-glass,” “A-birding on a Bronco,” 
etc. Very fully illustrated. $12mo, 
$2.00. 

“T am inclined to regard it as the most useful 
for every-day untechnical service of any yet pub- 
lished.”’—Ernest INGERSOLL tn the New York 
Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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Che Dome. 
A Guarded Entrance. 


*““Mamma,”’ and Bessie’s earnest face 
Grew very grave, by doubt perplexed, 
‘*Jack says the lions at the door, 
Each time they hear it thunder, roar. 
I do not dare to pass that way 
On any very showery day.” 


“Perhaps they do, Bess, whe they hear ; 
But little girls need have no fear. 
Hug the old fellow gray and grim, 
And play at hide and seek with him. 
Wreathe his rough head with roses bright, 
For door-step lions never bite.’’ 


—Marcia Bradbury Jordan. 


For the Christian Register. 


Dan’s Fourth. 


BY ALICE WARREN POPE 


It was the night before the Fourth. Twi- 
light—the long, soft twilight of July—was 
settling down upon the little fishing village 
on the coast. In the west still lingered a 
faint glow of sunset. In the east, far out at 


sea, flashed the bright ray of Far Island. 


Light. 

The haul was in: the fishing fleet lay an- 
chored in the quiet bay. The wharves were 
deserted but for a few fishermen smoking 
their evening pipes, and discussing the pros- 
pect of to-morrow’s weather. ‘‘What’s that 
bo’at tackin’ in?’’ suddenly demanded one 
of the group. = 

They all turned to peer at a weather-beaten 
craft running across from the shadow of the 
opposite shore. * 

**Looks like the keeper’s sloop from Far 


Island, ’s well’s I can make her out,’’ volun-| 
teered a grizzled sailor, after a keen gaze 


westward. 

“*Right you be, Capt. 
another. ‘‘An’ that must be ’Lisha himself 
at the hellum. Ahoy, there, ’Lish! Got 
gay, an’ come over arter crackers for the 
Fourth ?’’ 

The man steering the incoming craft did 
not echo the laugh of his mates on shore. 

‘*Has the doctor any call hereabouts?’’ was 
his abrupt greeting, as he brought his boat 
skilfully alongside the wharf. 

“*Not’s we know of,’’ responded Capt. 
Hozy, with a questioning, startled glance 
around the group. ‘‘He ain’t be’n called to 
these parts since old Mis’ Leatherbee broke 
her arm a month ago. Why, ’Lisha? Any 
trouble out to the Light?’’ 

‘*My little gal’s dyin’ of throat distemper. 
I must take the doctor back with me if he’s 
*bove ground.’’ The man spoke hoarsely. 

‘*Sho now! That’s hard!’’ 

A murmur of sympathy ran around the 
rough circle. 

‘*Who’ll lend me a horse to go to Hilltown 
for the doctor?’’ broke in the strained voice 
of the keeper. 


There was a kindly vying among the few | 


who owned such a luxury as_horse-flesh. 
Suddenly Capt. Hozy felt some one pull 
his arm: a brown-faced boy stood beside him. 
“‘Tet me go, father. I can do it on my 
wheel twice as fast as any horse around.’’ 
The captain looked down at his son— 


Hozy,’’ rejoined 
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sturdy, clear-eyed, alert—with a gleam of 
fatherly pride beneath his thick brows. 

‘‘The boy’s right. He’s got the fastest 
road-machine hereabouts,’’ he said, turning 
to the keeper. ‘‘And you can trust Dan. 
He’ll find the doctor if he’s in the county. 
Some of us’ll bring him out the minute he 
gets here, just the same’s if the little gal 
was one of our’n. You get back to your 
wife, ’Lisha! She needs yer.’’ 

And so, quickly, it was arranged, the 
keeper sailing seaward with the tide, the boy 
turning his steel steed toward the purple line 
of the hills inland. 

Dan pushed his wheel up the long rise 
above the Cove: at its crest he paused and 
glanced back. Across the darkening sea 
flashed Far Island Light, as if signalling 
him to ride fast for aid of the little life 
struggling with death on the lonely ledge. 

‘*Poor little kid!’’ His thoughts re- 
sponded to the flash. ‘‘Dyin’, maybe, way 
out there. Nary another soul on the island 


but her mother an’ her,—it’s awful! Per- 
haps there’s a chance for her yet. I’ll ride 
all I know for the doctor, sure!’’ And, 


with a spring, he sent his wheel spinning 
along the dark road between the fir-trees. 
This bicycle was the pride of Dan’s life. It 
had been sent to him from his namesake 
uncle in New York, and was one of the 
newest and best. Dan had taken to the 
wheel, Capt. Hozy said, like an eel to 
water: the boy almost lived a-wheel, and 
was now an expert rider. 

On the Fourth—next day—was to be a 
bicycle race for all comers on the fair 
ground beyond Hilltown. Dan would stop 
over night at an aunt’s, and ride on in the 
morning to the fair—and victory, he fondly 
hoped. Here, at last, was the opportunity 
he had longed for to prove his prowess and 
that of his wheel. He had full confidence in 
both. 

As he sped along through the cool dusk, 
his thoughts ran in a circle. 

‘“‘T’m making good time. Who-a up! 
That was a gully! If I can only catch the 
Doc at home! Midnight before he can 
get out to the Light, do his dandiest! 
That’s a long wait when any one’s dyin’, — 
poor little kid! I remember seein’ her 
playin’ ’round the Light when I was out 
there once, —little, yaller-haired thing! 

‘Just skinned that rock! Wonder if the 
city chap that rides to-morrer can pedal a 
mile any quicker than I can. He ain’t got 
any better wheel, city or not,—that’s solid! 
An’ I can beat any feller ’round here. Gin- 
ger! but I’d like to win that race, just to 
show ’em that Cod Cove’s up to time! 

‘“Wish’t I knew how they’re getting on 
out to the Island! Now I’ll coast down this 
hill, and spurt on the level. I’ll make it in 
an hour, if nothin’ breaks. ’’ 

And it was, in fact, a few minutes less 
than the hour when Dan sprang from his 
wheel at the doctor’s door in Hilltown. 

He trembled with haste and eagerness as 
he rang the bell. 

““No: the doctor’s gone up country to a 
broken leg,’’ said the housekeeper, in re- 
sponse to Dan’s breathless inquiry. (How 
indifferent she was! How unfeeling!) 
‘‘Find him? Well, yes: you might. But 
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he’s just as likely to come ’round the upper 
road, and take in Israel Sleeper on the way. 
You best wait here or leave word, 

‘‘What? The light-keeper’s little girl, you 
say, out to Far Island, alone? Well, yes: 
perhaps you had best ride on after the doc- 
tor. It’s an even chance; and I’ll tell him 
the minute he gets here, if he comes while 
you’re gone. 7 

‘‘That poor child ’way out to the Light! 
and her mother!’’ 


Dan’s instinct was right. Only a couple 
of miles beyond town the doctor’s buggy 
rattled toward him out of the shadows. 

‘¢Whew-w-w-w!’’ whistled kindly Dr. 
Keen, at Dan’s recital. ‘‘That’s bad! 
(Can you keep alongside, boy?) Diphthe- 
ria, probably. Twelve miles to Cod Cove, 
ten out to the Light! All night’s job, with 
a chance of getting becalmed, and three cases 
waiting now! Well, wait they must! 
Flesh and blood can’t leave those people out 
there without help. 

‘*The mischief of it is,’’ leaning confiden- 
tially down to Dan, and pointing to his 
horse, ‘‘Dixie is about used up! Twisted 
his foot on one of those murderous hills back 
here. He’s done for to-night.’’ 

And Dan could see the fine animal using 
one foot with evident pain. 

‘*Any other time I could hire,’’ continued 
the doctor, thinking aloud. ‘‘But every- 
thing by the name of horse is engaged for 
the fair to-morrow, and money won’t get one 
now.’’ 

Dan understood this well. The Fourth 
was the gala-day of the year in the country. 
No one who could ride, walk, or hobble to 
the fair would stay away. 

‘*Poor little kid!’’ thought Dan. The 
six wheels, bearing two thoughtful passen- 
gers, rolled into the doctor’s yard together. 

‘Here, Jerry!’’ called Dr. Keen to his 
man. ‘‘I must get to Cod Cove to-night, 
life or death! You can find me some kind 
of a horse somewhere, somehow?”’ 

‘‘Not for love nor money, sor!  Iviry 
horse in town is let for the fair, if he can’t go 
at ahl,—not barrin’ the minister’s. An’ 
Dixie here ain’t good for another stip,’’ as 
the man led his limping charge away. 

The doctor and Dan stood regarding each 
other helplessly across the empty buggy. 

‘*T promised I’d get the doctor there. And 
the tide turns at midnight,’’ thought Dan. 

*‘Doctor,’’? he said suddenly. 
you could ride my wheel?’’ 

“‘That’s an idea, boy!’’ exclaimed the 
doctor. ‘‘TI used to ride one of those revolv- 
ing sky-scrapers in their day; and I’ve taken 
an occasional turnon the bike, just to prove 
I’m young yet. Let me try.’’ 

It was dark: the agony on Dan’s face was 
hidden as his precious wheel creaked under 
the doctor’s clumsy mount, and then careered 
unsteadily about the yard. 

“‘Don’t grip your handle-bars so tight ! 
Sit straight! Pedal easy!’’ shouted Dan, 
forgetting his shyness in anxiety. 

““Tll be all right after five minutes on the 
road,’’ declared the novice, descending, 
‘and lame for a week afterward! But never 
mind!’’ , 


‘*Now, Dan,—your name’s Dan?—if you’ll 


> 


‘*S*pose 
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stop here with my housekeeper to-night and 
trust me with your machine, I’ll have it 
back just as early as I can. And likely you 
can get a lift over to the fair to-morrow. 
How’s that?’’ 

There was an instant’s silence. In it Dan 
choked down his desire for the morrow’s 
race, his hope of triumph for himself, his 
wheel, his town, his ambitions of half a 
year’s building, and then said grufily :— 

‘*All right! Go ahead!’? 


It was noon of the Fourth when Dr. Keen 
drove into his own yard ina rickety wagon, 
with a bicycle strapped on behind. 

The town was deserted and still with the 
mournful stillness of country holidays. Dan 
was forlornly playing stick-knife on the front 
steps alone. 

**Well, youngster, here I am alive! And 
so is the wheel, which is more important to 
you!’’ called the doctor, as Dan sprang to 
meet him. ‘‘But, rather than ride the thing 
back, I bought a horse. Ha, ha, ha!’’ 

‘*Did—did you get out to the island all 


right?’’ Dan’s brown face was flushed with 
eagerness. 
**Just in time, my boy. I performed 


tracheotomy, —inserted a tube in the child’s 
throat, I mean, —and left her asleep and doing 
well. Half an hour later I couldn’t have 
saved her. There are some pretty happy 
people out to the Light,’’ added the doctor, 
meditatively. ‘‘I told them they could 
thank you.’’ 

But Dan was unstrapping his bicycle Com 
the back of the wagon, and seemed not to 
hear. 

‘“*Your mother went out to the island with 
me,’’ persisted Dr. Keen. ‘‘And she told 
me you had entered for the races at the fair 
to-day. Why in the mischief didn’t you say 
so, and let me try to get another wheel?’’ 

‘*Every feller that had one would want to 
be on it to-day. Besides, the tide set in at 
midnight, and there warn’t much time to 
waste foolin’ ’round here,’’ Dan _ replied 
awkwardly, his head still bent over the 
wheel, which he was examining and handling 
like a restored child. 

‘“‘Hm-m-m! Well, you won the race to 
Far Island, square enough,’’ said the doctor. 
‘“‘“Now you walk in and help me eat my 
Fourth of July dinner. And, remember, 
there’s a place for you in my house whenever 
you’re in Hilltown. After dinner, be off to 
the fair, and get all you can of it. I wish 
those races weren’t over!’’ : 

It was twilight when Dan rode out on to 
the hill above the Cove. Across the pur- 
pling sea the gleam of Far Island flashed 
him a welcome. 

‘Hope the little kid out there’s all right, ’’ 
said Dan to himself, a strange, new tender- 
ness in his boyish heart for the child he had 
helped to save. ‘‘I’ll sail out with father 
to-morrer, an’ see.’’ 

The long-anticipated Fourth was over. 
Dan had missed the great race and the most 
of the fair. Yet, as he skimmed down the 
hill toward the Cove, his eyes on Far Isl- 
and, he felt strangely content. 

“But I would have liked to show that 
city chap what Cod Cove could do!’’ he 
soliloquized loyally. 
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One Little Fite-cracker. 


One little fire-cracker eager for a lark; 
Two little shavings ready for a spark ; 

Three little papers in a pretty little blaze ; 
Fotr little flames going all sorts of ways; 

Five little dry sticks just in trim to burn; 


Six old timbers waiting for their turn; > 


Seven great stories full of fire and fright; 

Eight burning buildings, such a sorry sight! 
Nine big blocks, up in flames they leap! 

Ten million dollars in a blackened heap! 
—Emma C. Dowd, in the Vouth’s Companion. 


How the Czar played with Dolls. 


As every one knows, M. Faure was bearer 


} of some extraordinary Paris dolls to the little 


Grand Duchess Olga when he went to St. 
Petersburg recently ;_ but now comes the story 
of the reception given them by the czar him- 
self. 

The baby grand duchess, it seems, was not 
more entranced than her august father with 
these sweet dollies, who carried on a squeaky 
dialogue as between mother and child. But, 
after an hour passed in their society, nurse 
was obliged to take the little princess to bed; 
and the emperor was then left alone with the 
two clever artificial ladies. In an adjoining 
room the empress, M. Faure, and some ladies 
and gentlemen of the court were talking, 
when suddenly a strange noise, like that of 
an infernal machine, was heard, followed by 
a loud exclamation. 

Everybody rushed to see what it was. 
There was the czar, safe and sound, but with 
a dismal face, looking at the dolls, which he 
had partly undressed to find out the secret 
hidden in their bosoms; while the dolls were 
chattering away as though they would never 
stop ! 

The gentle empress quite lost her temper. 
Snatching up the carpeted board on which 
the ladies were standing, she gave it to a 
gentleman near her. ‘‘Please take it away,’’ 
she cried. ‘‘It is too bad, indeed: the em- 
peror spoils everything he touches.’’ But, 
as ‘‘Nicky’’ looked very penitent and the 
situation was so funny, she could not help 
laughing. ‘‘You see how it is,’’ said the 
emperor. ‘‘I am not even permitted to talk 
with my own daughter’s dolls.’’ At this 
sally from the emperor the company laughed 
heartily, and peace was at once restored. 
Philadelphia Post. 


Hunting Four-leaved Clovers. 


Down back of grandpa’s barn was a great 
green field of clover; and one bright summer 
day it was full of—what do you think? 
Waving leaves and pretty pink blossoms 
and bouncing yellow bumblebees? Yes: so it 
was. But that wasn’t quite all. Beth and 
Alice and Kathie and Tommy and Ruth were 
all down there, hunting for four-leafed 
clovers. And, oh, dear me! what a buzzing 
they did make, to be sure! 

‘*T’m going to find the first one!’’ declared 
Alice, cay: 

‘‘No, you’re 
‘cause I am!”’ 

And then Ruth laughed, and said, ‘‘No: 
’cause I am !’’ 

Well, she said just the very 


not,’’ exclaimed Kathie, 


you’re not, 
And Beth! 
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same thing; while Tommy,—oh, he hunted 
and didn’t say anything! 

But the sun was hot, and the four-leafed 
clovers seemed to play hide and seek; and 
the children couldn’t find a single one of 
them, —that is, all the while that they stayed 
there and hunted, which was just five min- 
utes by grandpa’s big gold watch. And then 
all the little girls gave up the search, and 
went and sat down under a shady old oak- 
tree, to get rested and cool again, if they 
ever could. 

And the one little boy that was left there 
all alone pulled his big shade-hat away down 
over his hot little face, and went to work 
with a will. Here and there and everywhere 
Tommy hunted, until grandpa’s watch had 
ticked and ticked nearly five whole minutes 
more. And then he shouted. For what, 
do you think? Tommy had found one, and 
two, and three four-leafed clovers, all in one 
little spot! And how he did smile as he 
picked them! 

‘*Tommy’s always lucky!’’ said Beth, dis- 
contentedly. 

‘*Always!’’ echoed Kathie. 

‘And that’s the reason why he always 
finds everything !’’ exclaimed Alice. 

‘“*Course it is!’’ said Ruth. 

But what do you think grandpa said? 
‘It’s because Tommy has perseverance, my 
dears!’’ 

And I know that grandpa was right.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


My little nephew, aged three, was very fond 
of playing cars by running along, puffing and 
whistling in imitation of the engine. One day 


I chanced to step in his way as he was going at 
fullspeed. He stopped, and, instead of request- 
ing me to give him the right of way, remarked 
solemnly, “The engine will wait till that cow 
gets off the track.”—Badyhood. 
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Hatz, D.D.] 


The Church of Love. 


A mightier church shall come, whose covenant word 
Shall be the deed of love. Not “‘credo’”’ then. 
“Amo”? shall be the password through its gates. 
Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
“‘Believest thou?” but, ‘“‘ Lovest thou?”’ and all 
Shall answer at God’s altar, ‘‘ Lord, I love.” 

For Hope may anchor, Faith may stir; but Love, 
Great Love, alone is captain of the soul. 


Oberlin College. 


It is sixty-five years since the Oberlin 
Collegiate Institute was founded. Im a little 
town in a State where the first generation of 
settlers was still alive the founders of this 
college established it, in their faith in cer- 
tain principles, some of which were then 
very unpopular. As the world of their time 
and of this time have looked at things, they 
had not large resources. But they had abso- 
lute faith in their enterprise; and they re- 
lied, with confidence which has been justi- 
fied, on the Infinite Ally. 

They early maintained the right of the 
slave to his freedom. They never, I believe, 
permitted the sale of any intoxicant to be 
used on the place of its sale. They an- 
nounced to a scoffing world their intention of 
educating men with women, and people of 
every race,—black, white, red, or yellow. In 
a State then, as now, quite too ready to 
yield to the seductive convenience of the 
Presbyterian plans, in the machinery of 
church organization, ‘were gathered a handful 
of out-and-out Congregationalists. Here 
alone, not to speak of other peculiarities, 
were reasons enough to insure failure to their 
enterprise, according to any estimate of 
priests, Pharisees, or Philistines. 

Dr. Mahan and Dr. Finney were the first 
presidents of this college after it changed its 
name from the Oberlin Collegiate Institute 
to Oberlin College. They were well known 
through the country as distinguished revival- 
ists, and ought to be long- remembered as 
committing themselves without reserve to the 
doctrine of the divinity of human nature, 
which they proclaimed in all their appeals. 
The earnest people about them invented the 
horrible names of ‘‘ Perfectionism’”’ and ‘‘ Per- 
fectionist,’’ which have, one is glad to say, 
died out even from the cyclopedias. What 
was true in their appeals lives and will live. 
Such is the habit of truth. And it did no 
harm, as it proved, to the infant college, 
with its heavy handicaps, that it was led by 
men who were well persuaded that God was 
on their side. 

What one finds here now is a large, well- 
equipped college, with a school for the min- 
istry whose pupils are at work in every land, 
with every language, a conservatory of music 
which presents on an occasion of ceremony 
very noble evidence of its success, and one 
may say, of course, a body of graduates 
loyal to the cult, who are represented in great 
numbers when Commencement calls together 
the friends of the college and people who 
are interested in the higher education of 
America. 
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You have at Cambridge hardly a building 
which you would care to say is as well 
planned for its purpose as their better build- 
ings here, or better in’ its architecture. As 
for campus, here is an ornamented park 
which would give joy to Henry George him- 
self in its calm defiance of all the risks 
which belong to landed property. And here, 
of course, again is a community of culti- 
vated men and women consecrated to their 
work, who of themselves, almost without 
meaning it, give an education to the young 
men and women who gather here from every 
State, nay, from every continent. 

From every continent. For the missionary 
enthusiasm of two generations of Oberlin has 
been such that it might fairly take for its 
motto the words ‘‘To every creature.’’ And 
those who have gone out to the world on 
such high commissions have turned to this 
charming village as to their home; and they 
send here children born in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and the islands which Kedon_ in- 
habits. There is maintained here the Tank 
Home for the Children of Missionaries. 
There are now in this school nearly seventy 
such young persons, born in places far apart 
from each other. Tank, I must say, in pass- 
ing, has no reference to its bathing facili- 
ties. It takes its name from a distinguished 
Dutch family. 

A refreshing interest in the best music is a 
characteristic not of the college only, but of 
the town. In the public schools of every 
grade, as in the Musical Conservatory, care- 
ful interest is always.sustained in musical 
study. An orchestra of forty players, sym- 
pathetic and accurate, as those should be who 
have been'trained by good masters, rendered 
the ‘‘First Symphony’’ of Beethoven, on 
Wednesday night, without seeking or need- 
ing any foreign assistance. And the fresh 
and hearty chorus of more than one hundred 
and fifty voices, in the same concert, in 
Schumann’s ‘‘Paradise and the Peri,’’ was 
another illustration of the success gained 
in music. You did not wonder that, in a 
town of four thousand people, more than two 
thousand were in the audience. 

In my little stay here I have been inter- 
ested—I may say surprised—at the cosmo- 
politan character of the place. It shows itself 
in such a gathering as this of Commencement 
Week, when the resident leaders of society 
vie with each other in their welcome of 
strangers. At the Commencement dinner, 
and in the charming hospitalities of homes, 
I have met with gentlemen and ladies fresh 
from Peking, Cairo, the Caroline Islands, 
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and Hawaii. And there is hardly a language 
of the world in which any stranger might 
have addressed us, where from the home 
circle we- could not have found a competent 


interpreter. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


Oberlin, June 23. 


Hamilton Fish. 


Attention has been called in the journals 
to the fact that the grandfather of young 
Hamilton Fish, who was killed in the first 
shock of arms in Cuba, gave the warning 
twenty-five years ago to the government of 
Spain of what was coming. 

We can see now that it is pity of pities 
that Gen. Grant did not carry out the expec- 
tation of Mr. Fish in this despatch to Gen. 
Sickles. Had he done so, two or three hun- 
dred thousand lives would have been spared, 
and Spain would have been relieved from her 
last disgrace. 

The words used by Mr. Fish in this tele- 
gram were these, ‘‘If Spain cannot redress 
the outrages perpetrated in her name in Cuba, 
the United States will.’’ (Nov. 15, 1873.) 

Had these words, which were critical, 
though Spain did not believe them, been 
kept in print at the head of our Diplomatic 
note paper, Spain and the United States 
would be spared the agonies of to-day. 


These Christians. 


‘*Behold how these Christians love one 
another!’’ This exclamation is one of the 
early expressions of the outside world re- 
garding the disciples of Christ; and it is 
duly held up to admiration on the proper 
occasions, when the proper function requires 
that the ‘‘time shall be occupied’’ by ‘‘a 
few remarks.’’ 

When, however, you read the leading arti- 
cles ‘‘done’’ by the spicy man on a smart 
‘‘religious newspaper,’’ you have an uneasy 
feeling that the love alluded to has ebbed out 
somewhere. 

One records, therefore, with a certain sat- 
isfaction, a ‘‘movement’’ for promoting 
mutual respect on moral lines between per- 
sons who have formed different opinions on 
matters of history or of criticism,—say, mut- 
ual respect and courtesy between all men and 
women. 

‘‘Most movements are absurd,’’ says Col. 
Ingham, an old friend of ours; and, as a 
general statement, this may be accepted. 
But the’ movement in the present case is 
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taken in hand by people of broad and cath- 
olic range; and there is some hope that it 
may ‘‘pan out’’ better than the Evangelical 
Alliance has done, or the occasional meek 
invocations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America. 

A syndicate of a hundred newpapers of 
various localities, beliefs, and principles, 
has printed the appeal which asks us all to 
join, heart and soul, in an International 
Brotherhood, of which the motto is ‘‘Love 
your neighbor, and respect his beliefs.’’ We 
are all requested to sign this statement :— 

“‘Believing that the time has come for 
developing a larger sympathy among the 
nations and races of the earth, I desire to 
join the International Brotherhood, with the 
motto, ‘‘Love your neighbor, and _ respect 
his beliefs. ’’ 

The syndicate article characterizes the fruit 
of such a movement in the lines by our 
friend, Henry Bernard Carpenter, which we 
have placed at the head of this column. 

The movement has the countenance of one 
of the most distinguished Catholics in this 
country, and one of the most distinguished 
Ee tTeeylancesway EpwarbpD E. HALE. 


Our Student Soldiers. 


I had occasion to say at Amherst last week 
that the people of this country 1s the sov- 
ereign of this country, and that in this war 
the sovereign has chosen to take the field in 
person. On returning from Amherst, I find 
a letter in which is the following passage :— 

‘“*The Second Regiment of Oregon Volun- 
teers (our first regiment was mustered in 
during the Civil War) left Portland for 
Camp Merritt, San Francisco, May 16, and 
on the 25th sailed for the Philippines with 
the first American expedition sent out in this 
war. It was composed of the flower of our 
Oregon youth. Company H was made up 
almost wholly of young men who are or have 
been members of our Portland High School 
within the last six years. Many of them are 
college men, who came home to enlist when 
the call for volunteers was made by our gov- 
ermor. 

‘*T wish that some one would write an 
article on ‘The College Youth in the Volun- 
teer Army.’ I do not think that people gen- 
erally appreciate the sacrifices many of them 
make in giving up their college life, with 
its congenial associations and occupations, for 
the privations and dangers that are insepara- 
ble from the life of a private in the ranks; 
and it is as privates that most of our college 
men have gone. ’”’ 

This more than illustrates what I said. I 
hope it may be read by people whose utter- 
ances are next door to treason, who are in- 
different about the make-up or the success of 
our army. E. E. H. 


Correspondence. 


- 


... ‘It is with great satisfaction that we 
learn that Dr. Josiah Strong will in future 
devote all his time to the work, which he 
has carried on with so much success, of dis- 
tributing fundamental political information 
among people of the rank and file. This 
distribution has been carried on among 
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classes of men and women who are not sought 
for much, even by the men who ‘run with 
the machine.’~ It has done a great deal to 
throw light on the real foundation of our real 
institutions. We cannot but hope that, with 
the tact and skill and enthusiasm which Dr. 
Strong will bring to his work, we may see 
admirable results from it. The average 
reader of the average newspaper does not 
get the information as to the principles of 
our institution and government which every 
voter ought to have, if he is to vote with 
intelligence.’’ ... . 

-.. ‘The Twentieth Century Club earns 
its right to this name in the constant im- 
provement which it is making in social life 
in Boston. The club has just now issued 
a pamphlet on ‘Some Slums in Boston,’ 
which deserves the attention of every person 
really interested in making a ‘possible Bos- 
ton’ here, and in making it before the twen- 
tieth century is well advanced. This report 
is drawn by Harold Kelsey Esterbrook, who 
has been acting as the agent of the club; and 
copies of it may be procured by addressing 
him at 14 Ashburton Place.’’. >. ; 

. . . ‘*May I ask if you happened to notice 
the new enterprise undertaken here in Phila- 
delphia this spring by St. Stephen’s Church 
(Episcopalian) in buying a ‘church farm’? 
The farm is about eighteen miles from the 
business portion of the city, is of a hundred 
acres. Eight are woodland, in which the 
parish boys may camp. A vineyard occupies 
one acre. ‘The rest is cultivated variously. 
There is a large storehouse, an unfailing 
supply of water. By judicious farming it is 
expected the place will pay most, at least, 
of its expenses, it having made a net profit 
of $3,000 the year before. It is to be used 
largely as a summer outing place for the 
children, the poor, the aged, and a spiritual 
refreshment at times for all. It is to be 
paid for in instalments. This is a wealthy 
church; but might not many imitate upon 
a smaller scale this example?’’. . 


A Tuskegee Letter. 


BY FRANCIS J. GRIMKE. 
I have just returned from a visit to Tuske- 
gee, and never before have I been more im- 
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is now doing, and is still capable of doing, 
it seems to me there is no one life among us 
that the negroes themselves and the whites 
who are interested in the progress of this 
race should be more anxious to prolong. 
And yet it is very evident to my mind that, 
unless something is done to relieve the tre- 
mendous strain which the raising of the 
means necessary to carry on the work puts 
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which this institution is doing. The future 
of the negro race in this country often looks 
very dark; but it is impossible to visit an 
institution like Tuskegee, and look into the 
earnest faces of its thousand students, both 
young men and young women, without feeling 
decidedly hopeful. That kind of work cannot 
go on year by year without having its influ- 
ence in lifting this race to a higher plane of 
intelligence and self-respect and social effi- 
ciency. Tuskegee has been, is now, and is 
likely to continue to be one of the mightiest 
forces in the uplift of this race. And the 
man who has been the moving, directing, 
controlling influence in making this institu- 
tion what it is as a factor in race develop- 
ment has been its worthy head; Booker T. 
Washington. In view of what this man is 
in his splendid personality, in his pure and 
lofty character, in view of what he has done, 
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upon him, he cannot much longer continue 
without breaking down utterly. This aspect 
of things has greatly alarmed me, and I have 
thought that the bringing of that fact to the 
attention of our philanthropic men of large 
resources might result in inducing them to 
put $500,000 or $1,000,000 endowment into 
that work, and thus help, not only to prolong 
the life of this man, but also give him more 
time for the personal supervision and direc- 
tion of the affairs of that great institution. 
No one realizes more keenly than Prof. 
Washington himself and those who are im- 
mediately associated with him that he is 
overtaxing himself, or who sees more clearly 
what the result must be unless some relief 
comes. The breaking down of the health of 
Booker T. Washington would be a calamity, 
not only to the negro race, but to the whole 
country, to all who are interested in the 
progress of this race, and in the peaceful and 
happy solution of this race problem. Cannot 
something be done to relieve this pressure, 
to lighten this burden? Are there not men 
of wealth who will come to his help, who 
will contribute largely to the work, and thus 
save him from being constantly on the go in 
search of small contributions with which to 
carry it on? I make this appeal in behalf of 
the man, in behalf of the work in which he 
is engaged, in behalf of the negro race, in 
behalf of progress and civilization. I cannot 
believe that the sober, right-thinking men 
and women of wealth will stand by and see 
this man imperilling his health, cutting short 
his days, without, at least, making an effort 
to save him. We cannot afford to lose 
Booker T. Washington. We must not lose 
him. We must come to his rescue. 


Education at the South. 


By the invitation of Capt. William H. 
Sale, proprietor of Capon Springs, W. Va., 
a conference of educators and others inter- 
ested in the work of schools at the South 
was held’ at the Springs from June 29 to 
July 3, inclusive. The Springs are a beauti- 
ful resort up among the Alleghanies, about 
fifteen miles west of Winchester; 


mirable meeting-place for the forty or fifty 


persons who accepted Mr. Sale’s tender of | 


hospitality. Some ten or twelve different 
States, including the District of Columbia, 
and at least six different religious bodies, 
were represented among the guests; and the 
services occupied some five hours of each 
day, morning and evening, the afternoons 
being left free for social intercourse and rec- 
reation. Bishop Dudley of Kentucky pre- 
sided, and made an opening address of great 
power; and Rev. Dr. Hoyt, Presbyterian, of 
Philadelphia, preached the closing sermon 
Sunday morning, July 3. 

Among those who presented papers or took 
part in the discussions were Dr. Frissell of 
Hampton, Rev. A. B. Hunter of St. Augus- 
tine’s School, Raleigh, Rev. Dr. Satterfield 
of Concord, N.C., Rev. Dr. Lawrence of 
Asheville, President Dreher of Roanoke Col- 
lege, President Meserve of Shaw University, 
Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, Gen. John Eaton, 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, and Rev. Dr. Thirkield 
of Atlanta. 


and the} 
spacious hotel and grounds afforded an ad- |} 
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The papers and discussions were of the 
highest order, and deserved the attention of 
the largest audiences. The proceedings will 
be published, and will give new weight and 
prominence to ‘“‘The Cause of Christian 
Education at the South,’’ which was the 
subject of the conference. 

This is the first gathering exactly of its 
kind, and, if repeated, as it is likely to be 
another year, if not statedly hereafter, may 
prove to have been the beginning of an insti- 
tution freighted with as wide an influence as 
the Mohonk Conference. 


The Liberal Congress. 


To the Unitarians and Unitarian Churches of 

America :— 

One of the chief aims of the Liberal Con- 
gress is to widen the limits of religious fel- 
lowship and increase practical co-operation 
among the denominations. This is a pur- 
pose which has always been dear to Unita- 


rians. They ought to be among the first to 
help it on in all practical ways. 

We, therefore, the undersigned, loving 
Unitarianism, and anxious for the larger 


religious life which it prophesies, venture to 
send out the following suggestions :— 

1. If any Unitarian ministers or laymen 
are intending to visit the Omaha Exposition, 


it is hoped that they may be able to be there’ 


during the meeting of the congress, October 
18-23. 

2. In case this is found to be pfacticable, 
it is further hoped that the churches, confer- 
ences, or other Unitarian organizations which 
they represent may appoint them as delegates. 

In doing this, we shall not be less, but all 
the more, true to the great principles em- 
bodied in our movement. : 

(Signed) M. J. Savage, J. H. Crooker, 
W. C. Gannett, N. M. Mann, Unitarian 
Members of the Board of Liberal Congress of 
Religions. 

Delegate Members.—Any church or society num- 


bering twenty-five or more members, which may have 
officially shown its sympathy with this Congress by a 
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contribution of not less than ten dollars to the treasuty 
of the Congress within one year, shall be entitled to one 
delegate, with a delegate for each additional twenty-five 
members up to one hundred. and then to three general 
delegates for every additional one hundred members of 
such society.—A rticle I1., By-laws. 


The Country Week. 


There are many demands upon the generos- 
ity of our friends in all seasons of the year, 
but there is no summer charity in which one 
gets more for his money than he does in 
the Country Week. 

The benefits are immediate as well as last- 
ing. The delight of the children in their 
vacation is supplemented by a re-enforcement 
of vigor and a storage of happy experiences 
which carry the enjoyment on into the win- 
ter. - This ten days’ outing means more to 
most of these little ones than a European 
trip does to us big ones. 

There seems no limit to the number of 
children who want to go, but there is a limit 
to the means required for their going. Many 
pathetic appeals come daily to the secretary. 
Some can be satisfied: many must be disap- 
pointed. More money means less misery; 
and the Young Men’s Christian Union at 
48 Boylston Street will welcome any contri- 
bution to this work, and see it wisely spent 
under careful personal supervision. 


The Bible Normal College. 


The Bible Normal College of Springfield 
is to be congratulated upon its enlarged plans 
for next year. It now has a distinct field 
of its own, which these recent developments 
will enable it more effectively to fill. Its 
special aim is to bring religious instruction 
into line with modern scientific pedagogy, — 
a thing heretofore hardly dreamed of. To 
this end the science of child-study, which is 
in its infancy in this country, is being ap- 
plied to the field of religion. The develop- 
ment of the infant, mental and physical, is 
carefully traced, with a view to studying the 
growth of religious concepts and the best 
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methods of cultivating the conscience. For 
this sort of work trained intelligence is re- 
quired; and for admission to the course 
leading to graduation the applicant must 
have a college course or its equivalent, a 
restriction which should keep the character 
of the work up to a high standard. The 
school is interdenominational, the purpose 
being to train experts in elementary réligious 
instruction, and not theologians of any par- 
ticular stripe. But, as the number of these 
specialists is necessarily limited, and most 
of the lay work in the churches must be done 
by men with less opportunity to prepare, the 
college will next year offer three special 
courses of ten weeks each, devoted to the 
Bible, child-study, and sociology, which 
will be open to any one bringing proper tes- 
timonials. In this way both ends ought to 
be accomplished, the training of specialists, 
and the more rapid instruction of amateur 
workers; and in both departments useful 
results ought to be achieved.— Springfield 
Republican. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The Harvard Divinity School. 


The Divinity School Alumni of Harvard | was 


held their annual meeting on Tuesday, June 
28, at the chapel of Divinity Hall in Cam- 
bridge. The alumni was called to order at 
10 A.M. by the president, Rev. Francis Tif- 
fany of Cambridge. Prayer was offered by 
Reweelis wis G. WNichols, -D. Di," ot Cam: 
bridge. The report of the meeting for 1897 
was read by the secretary, Rev. J. L. Seward 
of Allston, and approved. A committee of 
three was appointed by the chair to nominate 
officers for 1898-99. It consisted of Rev. 
Henry F. Jenks, Rev. J. T. G. Nichols, 
D.D., and Rev. Alfred E. Mullett. Rev. 
Robert S. Morison then presented the report 
of the committee on the general catalogue of 
the school. It will be ready in a few weeks. 
A copy will be sent to each person whose 
name is upon the catalogue, if he apply for 
one. By enclosing 25 cents, one can have a 
bound copy. Mr. Morison has put a vast 
amount of work into this catalogue. One 
who has never done any biographical or gene- 
alogical work knows nothing of the labor 
involved. Rev. Henry F. Jenks reported for 
the Committee on the Merrill Collection. 
The collection has been secured, but it is 
still necessary to raise a few hundred dollars. 
The alumni was asked to make small con- 
tributions, and many did so on the spot. 
All others should do so. 

The following were elected as the officers 
for 1898-99: president, Rev. Francis Tiffany 
of Cambridge; vice-president, Rev. Edward 
Henry Hall of Brookline; secretary, Rev. 
J. L. Seward of Allston; Business Commit- 
tee, Rev. James De Normandie of Roxbury, 
Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem, and Rev. 
Samuel C. Beane, D.D., of Newburyport. 

The secretary then read the necrology for 
the year, which was as follows: Deaths 
‘given in the chronological order Gioethe 
classes; 1832, Rev. Charles Babbidge, D.D., 
died May 5, 1898; 1838, Harrison Gray Otis 
Blake, died April 18, 1898; 1843, Rev. 
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Joseph Henry Allen, D.D., died March 20, 
1898 ; 1845, Rev. Ephraim Nute, died Jan. 
9, 1897; 1848, Rev. Solon Wanton Bush, 
died March 19, 1808; 1849, Rev. George 
Albert Carnes, died at San Francisco in 
1895; 1856, Rev. Charles Carroll Vinal, died 
Dec. 29, 1897; 1859, Rev. John Leslie Led- 


num, died July 7, 1896; 1859, Rev. James 
Challis Parsons, died June 30, 1897; 1860, 
Rev. Richard Colman, it is just learned, 


died in England after 1870; 1877, Charles 
Frederic Sinclair, M.D., died July 6, 1893; 
1880, Rev. John Frederic Dutton, died May 
19, 1898, in Arizona; 1889, Rev. George 
Rudolph Freeman, died April ro, 1898. 

A very just and eloquent eulogy was then 
delivered in memory of these deceased breth- 
ren by Rev. Edward J. Young, D.D., of 
Waltham, the necrologist for the meeting. 

The annual address was then delivered by 
Rev. Samuel B. Stewart of Lynn, whose 
theme was ‘‘The Protection of the Minis- 
try.’’ It will doubtless appear in print. No 
brief report would do justice to a paper of 
such excellence. Two members of the class 
of 1898 then delivered addresses before the 
association. The first was by Mr. J. H. 
Jones, who took for his subject ‘‘Some As- 
pects of the Future Preacher.’’ The second 
was by Mr. T. C. Laughlin, whose theme 
“*The Apocalypse. ’’ 

Dinner was served at one o’clock, at the 
rooms of the Colonial Club on Quincy 
Street. Rev. Francis Tiffany, the president, 
presided. Post-prandial addresses were given 
by Prof. Emerton of the school, Dr. F. G. 
Peabody, Rev. M. O. Simons of Billerica, 
Rev. Mr. Borncamp of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, President Eliot of the University, and 
Rev. C. T. Billings of Lowell. There were 
sixty-two persons at the meeting, the threat- 
ening weather doubtless detaining some of 
the older members. 


The Meadville Theological School. 


The closing exercises of the.Meadville 
Theological School, on June 8 and 9, were 
attended more fully than usual by visiting 
trustees, who spent a long day and evening 
in organizing under the new charter, and 
providing for the future conduct of the 
school. Resolutions of affectionate respect 
were passed in memory of Prof. George R. 
Freeman. It was decided not to fill his 
place immediately, but to have instead, for 
the next year, several courses of lectures 
from specialists in Old Testament scholar- 
ship. Arrangements were made which will 
probably result in giving the school the ben- 
efit of Mrs. Freeman’s fine knowledge of Ger- 
man and of English literature. An always 
generous friend of the school, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Kidder, has also purchased and pre- 
sented to it Prof. Freeman’s library. 

The annual sermon, which Mr. Horton’s 
military duties forbade him to deliver, was 
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For Constant Nourishment 
and Nerve Force 


EAT 


Perfect Brea 


MADE FROM THE FAMOUS 


Arlington Wheat Meal. 


He = een on the ee past 2'7 years—none 
equa eware imitations. Ask your groc 
for it and take no other. xf eee 


Send for circulars. 
SAM’L A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 
i Arlington, Mass. 
POPPEPIOOS OOOO EOOO O99 O06 0600 


and, like a thousand | 
others, the photograph j 


outfit you planned to } 
HORGAN, ROBEY & CO. 


take is left behind,— | 
34 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


that is, unless 


remember 


you | 


who carry Poco, Premo, Monroe, 
Kodak, and all the popular styles of 
cameras and accessories,—some small 
enough for the pocket or bicycle. 


ouR 


VACATION TRIP 


SEND 2* STAMP FOR COPY OF 


Su 
fax rsio 
{ [= “To cul’ C.PActs 


FitcrHeurc R.R. - 
Boston, Mass. 


Travel by the Dominion Line, 


Fast passenger service. S. S. New 
England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston to 
Queenstown and Liverpool. The 
New England sails July 14, Can- 
ada sails July 28, and fortnightly 
thereafter. Also St. Lawrence Ser- 
vice between Montreal, Quebec, and 
Liverpool every Saturday. For de- 
scriptive matter, maps and sailings, 
send to the Perageres s cee 


EUROPE? 
TO LET IN OLD CONCORD 


A house of nine rooms and bath, plainly but comfortably 
furnished. Within five minutes of church, store, library, 
etc. Will be let during July and August on very reason- 
able terms. Address 


Rev. A. W. Jackson, ConcorRD. 


“THE POT CALLED THE KETTLE BLACK.” 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE DIDN’T USE 


SAPOLIO 
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preached by Rev. F. L. Hosmer of St. 
Louis; and the address to the graduating 
class was from Rev. John Snyder of the same 
city. The essays of the class were of un- 
usual freshness and vigor, and were as fol- 
lows: Clifton Merritt Gray, Belfast, Me., 
‘‘Rammohun Roy and the Brahmo-Somaj”’ ; 
Edwin McMasters Stanton Hodgin, Mitchell, 
So. Dak., ‘‘Mr: Gladstone’s Service to his 
Age’’; John Frederick Meyer, Baltimore, 
Md., ‘‘The Elmira Method of Reforming 
Criminals’’?; Frederick Preston, Boston, 
Mass., ‘‘A Standard American New Testa- 
ment. ’’ i 

Mr. Fenn of Chicago gave his annual lect- 
ures in the early part of Commencement 
Week, delighting the school especially by 
his ‘fine paper on ‘‘Jesus in Modern 
Thought.’’ The community was also fa- 
vored with ‘‘A Day in Glastonbury,’’ by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and an illustrated lect- 
ure on Cuba, from Rev. R. R. Shippen. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The field services of the officers of the 
Association, in addition to the regular desk 
duties, continue with unabated vigor. The 
secretary was called upon for eight public 
addresses in Anniversary Week, speaking at 
the Festival, at the meetings of the Minis- 
ters’ League, the Women’s Alliance, the 
Sunday School Society, and the Berry Street 
Conference, and giving the charge to the 
minister at the installation of Mr. Eells in 
the First Church, besides making the usual 
American Unitarian Association reports. 
His June Sundays have been given to Nor- 
ton, Worcester, Lexington, and Hingham, 
Mass., and Concord, N.H. He has also ad- 
dressed the Essex Conference at Beverly, the 
North Middlesex Conference at Ashby, and 
preached the conference sermon, and ad- 
dressed the Maine Conference at Saco. Mr. 
Eliot has now gone with his family to 
North-east Harbor, returning to preach the 
opening sermon at the Isles of Shoals con- 
vention on July Io. 

The field agent has preached at Arlington 
and Vineyard Haven, Mass., Concord, N.H., 
and Montpelier, Vt. He has also addressed 
the New Hampshire Association at Lancas- 
ter. Much of Mr. Stone’s time has been 
given to the preparations for the Isles of 
Shoals convention, as he is chairman of the 
Executive Committee. In August Mr. Stone 
expects to start for the West, making a mis- 
sionary journey in Michigan, and then going 
on to open the new work at Lincoln, Neb., 
and Kansas City, Mo. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[During July and August the address of the secretary 
will be: Sunset P.O., Deer Isle, Maine. Orders addressed 
to Young People’s Religious Union, care Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will receive prompt at- 
tention.] 


NOTES. 


An interesting article on ‘‘Progress in 
Temperance Work’’ will appear in this col- 
umn next week, showing the work of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Epworth League, and other 
agencies. 

The Union will be represented at the meet- 
ings of the Summer Meetings Association, at 


/ 
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the Isles of Shoals, by Rev. A. P. Reccord 
of Cambridge, and on Young People’s Day, 
at the Grove Meetings at the Weirs, by our 
president, Roland W. Boyden, Esq. We 
hope our members will be loyal, and attend 
one or both of these sessions, as their vaca- 
tion privilege. 

Mr. Walter P. Eaton of Reading, who 
spoke so acceptably at our May rally, repre- 
sents the Union at a meeting in Rowe, 
Mass., the middle of July. 

The wide - awake conferences are already 
making some of our best Union speakers for 
the fall sessions. The Union is too promis- 
ing a child to be left unseen and unheard ; 
and its friends are coming more and more to 
believe it will not behave itself unseemly, 
but is walking in the way it should go. 


TOPICS FOR 1899. 


We give below the topics for the Sunday 
evening meetings for 1899. These have been 
compiled from many lists, and have passed 
the careful scrutiny of the National Commit- 
tee of the Universalist Christian Union and 
of our own Religious Union.. They are be- 
lieved to be of a lofty yet practical charac- 
ter. The committee will feel repaid for the 
long hours of toil, if only they help the 
unions. 

We hope our unions will use these topics 
largely the coming year for every reason. 

Their use is a band linking each union 
with each other union, and all with the 
national and with our sister organization, the 
Christian Union. It is an inspiration to 
know that each week these thousands of 
young people all over the country are think- 
ing and speaking about the same things. 

It is much easier to obtain helps on the 
topics, from the Christian Register, the 
tracts at headquarters, the Universalist 
Leader, and Onward. 

It is easier to help a neighboring union by 
exchange of leaders or papers. 

The National Union can more directly 
assist each union, and each union be a posi- 
tive benefit to the National. 

Samples of these topics will be mailed at 
once to unions; and the cards will be ready 
for delivery in any quantity early in Septem- 
ber, at the rate of one and one-half cents 
each. Unions failing to receive samples 
promptly are requested to notify the national 
secretary at once. 


Denominational. 
Jan. 1.—Forward, not Backward. 


Phil aii 
Renee 
Jan. 8.—Value of Sects: Of our Sect. Acts 
PRL Ven 
Jan. 15.—God, our Father. Mal. ii. 10; 


Matt. vi. 9; Eph. iv. 6. 
Jan. 22.—Man, our Brother. 
INGISIXs) SA aaine 
Jan. 29.—(Young People’s Sunday.) Do I 
need the Union? Does the Union need 
me? Heb. x. 25. 


Acts xvii. 26; 


National, 


Feb. 5.—What can I do to advance the Tem- 
perance Cause? Rom. xiv. 19-21. 
Feb. 12,—What can we do to improve our 


Town in Beauty, Health, Education? 

_ Neh. ii. 17, 18; Rev. xxi. 10. 

Feb. 19.—(Good Citizenship Sunday.) My 
Duty as a Citizen. Micah vi. re SES 
xi. 6: 

Feb. 26. —How apply the Story of the Good 
Samaritan to International Dealings? 
Luke x. 25-37. 

Personal, 
March 5.— Our Interpretation of Lent. Joel 


Wl aay, 
March 12.—What does it mean to you to be 
Saved? Phil. ii. 12, 13. 
March 19.—Bearing Other People’s Crosses. 
(Simon Cyrene.) Mark xv. 21. 


Oe. ee ee 
o> ine 
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March 26.— (Palm Sunday.) An Heroic 
“Week. Matt. xxi.-xxvii. chapters, inclu- 
sive. Bt 


Spiritual. 
April 2.—(Easter Sunday.) Our Hope: On- 


ward and Upward Forever. Heb. xii. 
15/25 
April 9.—The Christ in Ourselves. Col. 


eve ; 
April 16.—Growth. Eph. iv. 13; 2 Pet. 1. 


Gs 
April 23.—Faith working by Love. Gal. 
v. 6. 
The Past. 


April 30.—(Arbor Day.) Tree Memorials. 
Rev. ix. 4 (first clause); 1 Chron. xvi. 
B35 er Selase 

May 7.—The Good of the Past, the Joy of 


the Present. 1 Cor. 111.225; 2° Pet.gi-an2s 
May 14.—The History of our Faith. Heb. 
Kies phy tvs ets: 
May 21.—The Heroes of our Faith. Rom. 


vili. 31, 35- 
May 28.—(Memorial Sunday.) Why they 
Died. 


June 4.—How to enjoy Religion. Isa. Ixv. 
TGs) BS eex Kava 

June 11.—(Children’s Sunday.) ‘‘A Little 
Child shall lead Them.’’ Mark x. 13-16. 

June 18.—The National Union: Why we 
need it. What can we do for it? Heb. 


x. 25 (omit last clause). 

June 2z5.—Our Faith in Poetry and Song. 
Ps. ciig: 

July 2.—Liberty and Loyalty. Lev. xxv. 10 
(first clause) Frets aii no ; 

July 9.—Cheer from Bible Promises. 
1. Os, Jamesuis m2. 


Josh. 


July 16.—Reverence: When and _ where 
shown. «Heb. xii. (O57 1 Peto on ese 
exxixe 7. 


July 23.—Favorite Hymns, and why I like 
them. 

July 30.—Echoes of the Union Year. 

Aug. 6.—(Sylvan Meeting.) ‘‘From Nature 
up to Nature’s God.”” Ps... wiil, and xix 
Job xxxviii. 

Aug. 13.—What Jesus meant by Rest. 
vi. 31; Matt. xi. 28-30. 

Aug. 20.—The Message of Age to Youth. 
Ps. xxxvii. 25. 

Aug. 27.—The Message of Youth to Age. 
I Sam. iii, 1-10; Lev. xix. 32. 

Sept. 3.-—(Labor Day.) Is Idleness to be 

_ desired? Eccl. x. 18; Prov. xix. 15. 

Sept. 10.—The Mustard Seed. Matt. xiii. 


Mark 


_ 31, 32. 
Sept. 17.— Sunday-school and the Union. 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; 1 John ii. 12-14. 
Philanthropic. 
Oct. I1.—Religion in the Market: The 
Seller. Lev. xix. 35, 36; Prov. xi. 1 and 


xxvili. 8; Luke xvi. ro. 
Oct. 8.—Religion in the Market: The Buyer. 
Kzek. vii. 12 (middle clause) ; Isa. lv. 2. 
Oct. 15.—Post-office Mission: Its History 
and Value. 2 Pet. iii. 3, 2; Acts xiii. 
32, 33 (first clause) ; Isa. lii. 7. 


Oct. 22.—(Prison Sunday.) Heb. xiii. 
1-33) F Cor xile 26" “1 Pete ini 
Oct. 29.—Charity and Justice. Ps. Ixxxii. 


3743 15Core xvingrd). 


Nov. 5.—(All Souls’ Day). Modern Apos- 


tles2 Lint ive 

Nov. 12.—The Five-talent Man. Matt. 
XXV. I4-30. 

Nov. 19.—The Average Man. 1 Cor. i. 
26-31; Eccl. ix. 11-18. 

Nov. 26.— (Thanksgiving.) ‘‘In Every- 


thing give Thanks.’’ Acts vy. Atos PGs 


Sd eet 
Dec. 3.—The One-talent Man. Matt. xxv. 
14-30. ; 
Dec. 10.—Oneness of Life. Job v. 2as 
Dec. 17.—The Beauty of Wholeness. Ps. 


xcvi. 9; Luke xvii. 21; xii. 29-31. 
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Dec. 24.—How shall we sing the Christmas 
Anthem? Matt. ii. 13, 14. 


Dec. 31.—Ideals. Prov. xxix. 18; 1 Sam. 
lil. 1; Amos viii. 11; Heb. viii. 5. 
Church News. 
Boston.— Boston Common _ (Benevolent 


Fraternity of Churches) : Ninth tree north of 
the tile-walk, on Charles Street Mall, at 5 
P.M. Speakers, Rey, Charles F. Dole and 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness. All are welcome. 


Despite the heat of the day the services 
on the Common last Sunday were well at- 


tended. The speakers were Rev. E. E. 
Hale, D.D., and Rev. A. P. Reccord of 
Cambridgeport. Rev. Mr. Reccord spoke on 


‘*Christian Patriotism, ’’ which, he said, was 
the spirit that should animate all in times of 
peace as well as in war. ‘The great thought 
should be not only of willingness to die for 
the country, but to live and serve it. Dr. 
Hale talked on ‘‘The Reign of God,’’ and 
the good that is to come with the coming of 
his kingdom. 


The union summer services began July 3 at 
Arlington Street Church, where Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness officiated, coming from his sum- 
mer home in Bar Harbor for the purpose. 
He will also preach next Sunday. The ser- 
vices are held under the auspices of the First 
and Second Churches, King’s Chapel, and 
Arlington Street Church. Other services for 
the South Congregational Church and the 
Church of the Disciples will be held every 
Sunday at the latter church. Different min- 
isters of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches will be in charge. This organiza- 
tion also conducts the services at Bulfinch 
Place Chapel and on the Common on Sun- 
day afternoons. Good music is provided for 
all these summer services. 


Bar Harbor, Me.—On Sunday, June 26, 
occurred the last of the evening services at 
the Unitarian church. These services have 
been held regularly during the past winter, 
being conducted by Rev. Walter R. Hunt, 
and much interest has been manifested. 
Being St. John’s Sunday, the Bar Harbor 
lodge of Masons attended in a body; and the 
exercises breathed the*spirit of humility and 
hope as the lesson for to-day of the life of 
this patron saint of Free Masonry. Begin- 
ning with Sunday, July 3, services will be 
held regularly on Sunday morning at 10.45; 
and the assignment of ministers includes 
some of our strongest men. It is the hope 
of all that this church, which has been for 
the most part a summer church, may become 
permanent and enduring, and contribute to 
the life of the town an influence which other 
churches, with their own special aims, do 
not contribute. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Rev. C. W. Wendte 
has sent a formal letter of resignation to the 
board of trustees of the church, and at the 
service on June 26 the regular weekly leaflet 
distributed to the congregation contained the 
following communication :-— 


‘‘To THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
CHURCH OF THE UNITY :— 

‘* Dear - Friends,— Ever since my recent 
severe illness, it has- been increasingly ap- 
parent to me that I needed a long period of 
rest and release from all professional duties to 
restore me to health. For reasons, also, 
which are well known to you, and need not 
be entered into here, the pastorate of the 
Church of the Unity is not congenial to me; 
and I work under great personal disadvan- 
tages. It was, nevertheless, my intention to 
continue my services among you until the 
expiration of the single year for which I had 
contracted to fill your pulpit, and which 
ended December 1 ensuing. But in the 
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mean time the work of reconciling and re- 
organizing the society on sound churchly 
lines has progressed favorably. A constitu- 
tion placing the church squarely on a Unita- 
rian Christian basis has been adopted, a new 
board of trustees composed of responsible 
and loyal men has been elected, and the bet- 
ter, more religious element of the church is 
uppermost in its councils and activities. I 
can therefore, creditably to myself and 
with safety to the society, withdraw at the 
present juncture from its pastorate to seek 
the rest and restoration which my condition 
of health imperatively demands. For various 
reasons, also, it will be more advantageous 
to the church if I leave them now rather than 
next autumn. I beg you, therefore, to accept 
this my resignation as pastor, to take effect 
on the first of August next. It will give 
me pleasure to co-operate with you in any 
way in my power in the choice of a suitable 
successor. With assurances of Christian re- 
gard for you personally, and invoking the 
blessing of God on your future as a church, 
I remain fraternally yours, 
““CHARLES W. WENDTE.’’ 


Littleton, N.H.—At the Sunday morning 
service on Children’s Sunday one adult per- 
son, two young ladies, and two infants were 
baptized. The adult and young people re- 
ceived the right hand of fellowship. In the 
evening the Sunday-school and choir gave 
a cantata entitled ‘‘ Flower Praise,’’ making 
a beautiful closing service for a beautiful 
day in the little church among the New 
Hampshire hills. Eleven children from the 
**Country Week’’ have recently enjoyed the 
hospitality of our families, the arrangements 
being made by our Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Quincy, Ill.—A _ correspondent writes: 
‘*The Unitarians of Quincy and their friends 
to the number of two hundred and seventy- 
five celebrated the thirty-sixth birthday of 
their pastor last Friday (June 24) by a 
steamboat excursion on the Mississippi River 
to Hannibal, Mo., and the cave a couple of 
miles further down made famous by Mark 
Twain in ‘Tom Sawyer.’ Nearly the whole 
party, armed with torches, penetrated it for 
almost a mile under the leadership of a 


guide who knew Mark Twain as a ‘barefoots 


boy.’ We asked him if he knew Tom Saw- 
yer and Huck Finn; but he said he guessed 
they lived Before his time. Church services 
were closed last Sunday for the vacation; 
and next week Mr. Horner and family, after 
a trip to Washington, D.C., will spend July 
and August in South-western Pennsylvania, 
in the beautiful Monongahela country. Mr. 
Horner has been lrere a little over a full year 
now, and, in closing last Sunday, said the 
work had prospered far beyond his expecta- 
tions. Almost everything has succeeded that 
has been undertaken. Aside from actual run- 
ning expenses, $3800 has been raised for 
extras, such as new hymnals, service-books, 
new furnace, etc. Over $200 is now in hand, 
as the beginning of a fund to redecorate the 
interior of the church.’’ 


St. Cloud, Minn.— Unity Church re- 
ceived seven young people into its member- 
ship on June 26, the last Sunday before the 
summer vacation. The children of the Sun- 
day-school were all invited to attend morning 
service; and at the close of a short sermon 
on ‘‘Truth,’’? which appealed to young and 
old, the right hand of fellowship was ex- 
tended to the new members. Both church 
and school have closed for eight weeks; and 
the pastor, Rev. Robert S. Loring, has gone 
East to spend his vacation. At a meeting of 
the trustees held early in June, Mr. Loring 
gave a favorable reply to their unanimous 
request that he should remain in charge of 
the church another year. He will begin his 
second “year’s work in St. Cloud the first 


Sunday in September. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The closing meeting of 
the Eliot Society was held in the parlors of 
the Church of the Messiah on May 26, and 
was a most pleasant reunion. The ladies of 
the Unity Church, with the pastor, Mr. 
Hosmer, and the ladies of the church at 
Alton, Ill., with their pastor, Mr. Gebauer, 
were guests of the Eliot Society for a one 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


A Noteworthy Display.—The student of times and 
manners will be interested to see the noteworthy repro- 
ductions of Elizabethan cabinet work which are now on 
exhibition at the Paine furniture warerooms on Canal 
Street, and one of which is pictured in another column. 
These old age-stained shapes of the past are becoming 
very popular by reason of the low price at which they are 
offered. They readily harmonize with their surroundings, 
and give an air of distinction to the most commonplace * 
apartment. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rey. James De Normandie 


is Milton for the summer. Telephone “Milton 132.” 


THE address of Rev. S. B. Flagg is Grafton, 
Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


Marriages. 


In Littleton, N-H., 29th ult., by Rev. Roscoe Sander- 
son, assisted by Rev. W. C. Litchfield, Edward Thornton 
Sanderson and Caroline Elizabeth Page. 

In Middleborough, 30th ult., Frank Marvin Stickney 
and Marcia Ellen Miller. 


Deaths. 


At Dorchester, 26th ult., Edwin J. Lewis, aged 77 yrs. 

At Brookfield, 3d ult., Christian Waltz, aged 55 yrs. 
Ir mos, 23 days. 

At West Brookfield, 17th ult., Jennie L., wife of Charles 
M. Preston, aged 42 yrs. ‘ ” 

At Brookfield, 24th ult., Nancy Twichell, wife of 
Ephraim Adams, aged 62 yrs. 7 mos. 

At Brookfield, rst inst., Calvin Hobbs, aged 85 yrs. 
7 mos. 17 days. 4 

At Brookfield, 2d inst., Carl B. Holcomb, shot by acci- 
dent, aged 14 yrs. 12 days. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J.S. Waterman & Sons, 


jae UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
18590. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, | 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 
Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


COMPANION.—AMANUENSIS. |. 
Lady desires position as companion, amanuensis, or 
some like capacity in the autumn. Useful, adaptable, 
cultivated. Good references. Address ‘‘Miss E.,’’ Chris- 
tian Register office. 
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o’clock luncheon, after which short reports 
were presented by the secretary, and a paper 
on ‘‘The Women’s Alliance’’ was read. 
Flower Sunday was appropriately celebrated 
with services at the Mission House by the 
children of the Church of the Messiah Sun- 
day-school and the Mission School. The 
annual picnic for both Sunday-schools was 
held at O’Fallon Park on Saturday, June 
18. The meetings of the Young People’s 
Religious Union have been well attended, 
and several very interesting papers have been 
given by the young people during the winter. 
Church services will close for the summer the 
first of July. 


St. John, N.B.—On Sunday, May 29, at 
11, the Sunday-school rendered the latest 
“*Temperance Service’’ issued by the Sunday 
School Association. It was the first attempt 
of the kind, and proved very acceptable. 
The sermon topics for the past month have 
been):) June 5, °- Drifting’; June 12; ** Pain, 
from a Liberal Religious Point of View’’; 
June 19, ‘‘A Religion of Fear’’; June 26, 
‘*Truth-seeking.’’ On Tuesday, June 28, 
a Unity Club was organized: president, 
Rev. Stanley M. Hunter; vice-president, 
Mr. Elisha Smith; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Waring; Programme Committee, Messrs. 
Poole, Pendleton, Robertson, and Mesdames 
Hill and Hunter; Executive Committee, 
Messrs. Waring and Fales. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—The ordination of Miss 
Marie Hoffendahl Jenney took place in May 
Memorial Church, Tuesday evening, June 
28. The seating capacity of the church was 
taxed to its utmost. The services began by 
the singing of a hymn by the congregation. 
Then followed the invocation and reading of 
the scriptures by Rev. Marion Murdock of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The vocal solo, ‘‘If with 
all your Hearts,’’ by Mendelssohn, was then 
beautifully given by Richard G. Calthrop. 
Following this was the sermon by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York. The text 
was taken from 2 Cor. i. 3, 4; and the 
theme was ‘‘The Blessing of One is the 
Blessedness of All.’’ At the conclusion of 
Mr. Slicer’s sermon, Dr. Calthrop asked by 
what authority the ordination took place. 
Rev. Mary Safford rose, and, facing the con- 
gregation, said, ‘‘By the authority of the 
First Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Ia., 
who has called this woman to the assistant 
pastorate, you are delegated to ordain in its 
name.’’ Rey. Florence Buck of Cleveland, 
Ohio, then delivered a feeling address; for 
one whom they had known since childhood 
was about to go out as a minister of the 
gospel, and consecrate her life anew, and 
upon the home church devolved the duty and 
responsibility of ordination. The vocal solo 
by Everard Calthrop was followed by the 
ordaining prayer offered by Rev. William C. 
Gannett of Rochestér, Miss Jenney standing 
before the pulpit. Dr. S. R. Calthrop then 
delivered an impressive charge, bidding the 
young minister make life seem large and 
noble to men and women and children, and 
show them how God works in man and 
through the ministry of human hearts. The 
right hand of fellowship was eloquently given 
by Rev. Mary A. Safford, welcoming Miss 
Jenney to the work on the prairies of Iowa, 
where the harvest is plenteous and the la- 
borers indeed few. The congregation then 


joined in singing the closing hymn, after’ 


which Rev. Marie Jenney pronounced the 
benediction. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Children’s Day was cele- 
brated at the Church of Our Father in the 
most fitting manner, with sunshine, plenty of 
flowers, and good music. The members of 
the Sunday-school gave a pretty and appro- 
priate programme, which was a song service, 
interspersed with recitations and musical 
selections. 
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The Lake Erie Liberal Union of 
Young People held a pleasant summer 
meeting at Girard, Penn., with the Univer- 
galist church of that beautiful village, June 
22 and 23. Rev. Mr. Harvey of the Unita- 
rian church in Erie preached a stirring and 
practical sermon; and essays were read by 
Miss Shipman of Girard, Mrs. N. P. Gil- 
man of Meadville, Mr. Rosbach of the Theo- 
logical School, and Rev. Mr. Bard of Con- 
neautville and Girard. The paper of Mrs. 
Gilman, giving. an account of her recent 
experience in the Rivington Street Settle- 
ment in New York, was of unusual interest. 
A platform meeting on Thursday evening was 
addressed by Rev. Owen R. Washburn on 
‘*Christianity in this Life,’’ by Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance on ‘‘Liberal Christianity as a 
Missionary Religion,’’ and, in the lamented 
absence of Rev. W. A. Pratt of Jamestown, 
by Prof. H. H. Barber on ‘‘The Worth of 
Liberal Christianity to the Individual. ’’ 


Acknowledgments. 


For Armenian orphans from Newport, R.I., Al- 
WANCE, Pease ease emmsiee te se tete cece ness stsee $6.00 
For Armenian orphans. from Fitchburg Alliance, 


by Mrs. Henrietta Baker.... +... sscerecseseeee 12.00 
For Armenian orphans from South Congrega- 
tional Church Alliance, by A. W. Cumings... 12.00 


IsaBEL C. BARROWS. 
5t Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester. 


When a Man is past Forty. 


Dr. Henry F. Walker of New York, in 
a recent paper before the Practitioners’ So- 
ciety, said: ‘‘When a youth, he considered 
himself mature, while others were callow. 
At a later date he calls himself young, 
though the contemporaries are old. The 
hardest thing that he is compelled to realize 
is that changes occur in himself,;—that a 
thing that he has heretofore done with im- 
punity may in time become hazardous in rep- 
etition. The morning cold plunge, the going 
without an overcoat, the refusal of extra 
footwear,—any or all may become hazards 
to health. It is often quite difficult to per- 
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suade an aged person or his friends that 
exercise in the open air is not absolutely 
essential to well-being, or that the fireside is 
more invigorating than the cutting wind of 
a brilliant winter day. They quote experi- 
ence against you. Having always done a 
thing with advantage, they can do it still, 
unmindful that the personal equation has 
changed, and that an element once a friend 
to buffet may become a foe that kills. 

‘‘The chief hazards of the man who has 
reached the time when he should be his own 
physician are internal rather than external. 
The willing worker has always enough to do 
for others. Each year adds to responsibil- 
ities, which he assumes through his own or 
others’ necessities, or by choice through 
ambition. And each year gives him a body 
a little less in strength by which to carry 
them. The change may be slight, but it is 
actual. The consequence is that, with in- 
creased work and weakened body, aid which 
is harmful is often sought. There are two 
things which threaten such a man’s comfort, 
—half or wholly recognized diminished phys- 
ical strength to-do increasing work, and the 
inability to get abundant sleep, or enough 
sleep for full refreshment. 

‘‘T think that the greatest hazards to a 
man’s character are likely to come after he 
has passed forty-five years of age. He has 
become more lenient in his judgment of 
others, and is likely to be more indulgent to 
himself. To speak of things wholly physi- 
cal, he has then the temptation to both stim- 
ulants and narcotics (or hypnotics) in the 
highest degree. And those temptations come 
to him when he is acting chiefly as his own 
physician. 
drunkard before he is thirty, you can usually 
find for him the plea of heredity. But there 
is many a man who has passed thirty years 
and forty safely, who in the next decade suc- 
cumbs to alcohol because he needs a brace to 


help him transact the business which the~ 


close work of previous years has brought to 
him. ’’ 


Ohe Tagniticent Bath Syten 


ofthe GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 
At Dansville, New York .... 


Unsurpassed in Europe or America for thorough equipment. 


varieties of baths at the command of 


Over sixty 


the Baths and 


physicians in charge. 


table supplied with water from mountain springs of great remedial value. No 


possible source of contamination. 


Dr. Titus Munson Coan, who has made a specialty of treatment by nat- 


ural mineral waters, says : 
of the Sanatorium Springs 


“Tt gives me pleasure to testify to the curative value 
as I have found them in practice. 
sparkling, they are unsurpassed for table use.” 


Cool, pure, and 


An analysis of this water made at the Columbia School of Mines by 


Professors Ricketts and Cameron shows that it contains but fio 
Dr. 
under whose direction this analysis was made, 


of organic matter to the gallon. 


exceptional purity.” 


of a grain 
Sanitarian, 
States that “the water is of 


A. N. Bell, editor of the 


References to leading physicians given, whenever desired. 


JAMES H. JACKSON, 


M.D., President, Dansville, N.Y. 
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| 
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The Richest Church in the World. 


The distinction of being the wealthiest 
church to be found anywhere is said to rest 
with Trinity Church, Broadway, New York. 
In 1892 its estate was returned at $9, 000, 000, 
and at the present moment it is worth con- 
siderably more than $10,000, 000. 

Two centuries back there was an old farm 
on Manhattan Island, which was made over 
by royal grant, in 1705, to Trinity. That 
farm is now the heart of business New York, 
and a succession of thoroughfares built on 
those pastures figure on the rent-roll of Trin- 
ity. It neither hoards nor wastes its wealth. 
The mother church has built a number of 
chapels: it makes grants to twenty-four poor 
parishes, and supports parochial schools and 
charities. 

For the benefit of the sinners, bankers, 
brokers, and money-changers of Wall Street, 


‘its doors stand always open; and many a 


visitor turns in, perhaps to admire the 
chaste reredos, but, at any rate, to recall 
that, when the Revolutionary flood swept 
over the States a hundred years ago, old 
Trinity stood firm in its loyalty. Here the 
rector defied the insurgent leaders, and said 
prayers ‘‘for his Most Gracious Majesty, 
King George,’’ and kept on saying them 
until some of the parsons were driven out of 
the country to Canada and Nova Scotia. 
Now, of course, they have become reconciled 
at Trinity to petitions for the ‘‘ President of 
the United States and the Governor of this 
Strate.” 


Kindness Conquers. 


I once purchased a noble-looking horse for 
half his value, because, said the seller: ‘‘He 
is the worst horse alive. When he wills it, 
he will stand; and often, when he feels like 
it, he will lie down in his harness, and no 
whipping or scorching with fire (I have tried 
them both) will move him.’’ 

I told my boys: ‘‘His name was George: 
now it is Georgie, and see that you treat 
him Georgie. No matter how he behaves, we 
will all treat him kindly.’’ The first time 
I used him he was harnessed to my little 
wagon. As he was driven to my door, wife 
and children gathered to see the start. With 
kind words and loving pats, I took the lines, 
saying, ‘‘Come, Georgie!’’ He shook his 
head, and refused to move. I went again to 
his head, and reasoned with him. Deaf he 
was, and obstinate. 

‘Whip him, whip him, father!’’ said my 
little daughter. ‘‘He wants a, whipping 
proper bad.’’ 

Seated once more in the wagon, I said: 
‘*Bring me a book: the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
will do. We shall see if human patience 
and kindness will not subdue the brute.’’ 
Two long hours I read, patted, and reasoned 
to no purpose. At length he began to hang 
his head. Lower and lower it fell, until it 
almost touched the ground. He wanted to 
go proper bad. He was subdued. His will, 
that from a colt knew no master, was now 
merged in his master’s will behind him. 

Taking the lines again, and with a ‘‘Come, 
Georgie,’’ he raised his head, and, amid the 
shouts of all behind, bounded forward, I 
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doubt not, a very happy horse. Once again, 
and once only, did he for ten minutes try 
conclusions with me. Again I called for 
a book. I had hardly opened it before he 
went at my bidding, without one shake of 
his head. Never after—and I drove him two 
full years—did the dear old horse show one 
sign of temper or the least disposition to 
balk. We all loved the horse, and he 
seemed to love us all; and, when I returned 
from a long trip in Iowa by steamer from 
Burlington with my wagon, and_ told my 
children Georgie was dead, and buried on 
a bleak prairie in Iowa, there was sadness 
in the cottage under the hill.—Z. C. W. 


Cemperance. 


The United Presbyterian General Assembly 
has called on the presbyteries to vote on the 
question, ‘‘Is the Use of Tobacco a Sin?’’ 


The statement is made that alcoholic candy 
is largely sold in Manchester and other Eng- 
lish towns. It is said to be imported from 
Germany, and an analyst declares that it con- 
tains proportionately as much alcohol as does 
beer. 


It is probably very bad for one to drink 
a great deal of very cold water, but it is 
certain that a fountain of iced water ona 
public street is a powerful rival of a saloon. 
Several churches in Boston have established 
such fountains, and on hot days half a hun- 
dred thirsty folk may be seen standing in 
line for a drink. These fountains are better 
than a long series of temperance sermons. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph writes: ‘‘Temperance cafés are about 
to be opened here by the Ligue Anti-alco- 
holique, whose members have modelled their 
organization on the lines of similar establish- 
ments in England. In some of the temper- 
ance taverns, beer, wine, and cider will still 
be allowed; but spirits will be rigidly ex- 
cluded. The temperance people are energetic 


in their new crusade against the excessive | 


absorption of the brandy doled out in Pests 
verres and of the absinthe served in tum- 
blers. 


Rere and Chere. 


No fewer than 12,000,000 acres of land 
have been made fruitful in the Sahara 
Desert,—an enterprise representing perhaps 
the most remarkable example of irrigation by 
means of artesian wells which can anywhere 
be found. 


A French journal announces that the inven- 
tive genius of the American has produced an 
automatic restaurant. The food is all spread 
on a counter in courses; and the customer is 
seated on a sort of strap which, worked by 
steam, moves him along from course to 


course. 


In the public schools of Chicago little cel- 
luloid flags are offered to the pupils at five 
cents each. The proceeds are already suffi- 
cient to maintain three vacation schools, 
which for six weeks of the summer bring 
happiness and profit to the children of the 


very poor. 


A nineteen-story steel-cage construction 
office building in San Francisco recently un- 
derwent a severe test in being shaken by the 
most violent earthquake which has been ex- 
perienced there for many yéars. The build- 
ing is said to have swayed like a tree, but 
suffered no material damage. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In ‘The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.—_The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


The superiority of man to nature is contin- 
ually illustrated. Nature needs an immense 
quantity of quills to make a goose with, but 
aman can make a goose of himself with 
one. 


It has been calculated that, if thirty-two 
million people should clasp hands, they 
could reach around the globe. Very likely, 
but some of them would get their feet very 
wet.—Portland Advertiser. 


An old parish clerk was courteously thank- 
ing a church dignitary for kindly taking, on 
emergency, a village service. ‘* A worse 
preacher would have done us, sir,’’ he said, 
“¢if we only knew where to find him!’’ 


Talmage says that ‘‘the man who can sing 
and’ won’t sing should be sent to Sing 
Sing.’’ That would be too severe. It is 
the man who can’t sing and will sing who 
should be sent to Sing Sing.—WMorristown 
Flerald. . 


“‘T know I’ve got a vein of poetry in me, 
sir,’’ confidentially asserted the young man 
to the editor. ‘‘And all I want is a chance 
to bring it out. What would you suggest, 
sir??? ‘‘I think you had better see a doctor, 
and have it lanced.’’—JZzfe. 


A professor of Trinity College, Dublin, 
overhearing an undergraduate using profane 
oaths, rushed at him, exclaiming, ‘‘Are you 
aware, sir, that you are imperilling your im- 
mortal soul, and, what is worse, incurring 
a fine of five shillings?’’—ousehold Words. 


‘*What do they do when they install a 
minister?’’ asked a small boy. ‘‘Do they 
put him in a stall, and feed him?’’ ‘‘Not 
a bit!’’ said his father. ‘‘They harness him 
to a church, and expect him to draw it 
alone.’’ 


A Harvard professor, dining at the Parker 
House, ordered a bottle of hock, saying, 
‘*Here, waiter, bring me a bottle of hock, — 
hic, haec, hoc!’’ The waiter, who had been 
to college, smiled, but never stirred.” ‘‘What 
are you standing there for?’’ exclaimed the 
professor. ‘‘Didn’t I order some hock?’’ 
**Ves, sir,’’ replied the waiter. ‘‘You or- 
dered it, but afterward declined it.’’—Zx- 
change. 


When Spenser had finished his famous 
poem, ‘‘The Fairy Queen,’’ he carried it to 
the Earl of Southampton, the great patron of 
the poets of that day. ‘The manuscript being 
sent up to the earl, he read a few pages, and 
then ordered his servant to give the writer 
twenty pounds. MKReading on, he _ cried, 
‘*Carry that man another twenty pounds. ’’ 
Proceeding further, he exclaimed, ‘‘Give 
him twenty pounds more.’’ But at length he 
lost all patience, and said: ‘‘Go turn that 
fellow out of the house; for, if I read fur- 
ther, I shall be ruined. ’’—Unitarian Herald. 


L.’s papa being a member of Congress, the 
child grew firm in the faith that nothing 
good could be found outside the Republican 
told. Miss Blank, a friend of her sister, 
and a political heretic in her eyes, was visit- 
ing in the family. Late one evening the 
child, searching for her sister, wandered into 
the guest’s room, where she found Miss 
Blank in the midst of her devotions. L. 
stared at her in open-eyed astonishment, 
and, as the young lady arose from her knees, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Why, Miss Blank! Do you 
say your prayers? I thought you were a 


Democrat !’’—WVew York Tribune. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31; 1897.00 occecee aides tees +» $26,939,135.990 
TLUABLEL TUES 2 ccc: cccse nc terete ah oes ioe. see goules 


f $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. : 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence so 


HUMPHREY, 


Jin g, Boston, Mass. 


Whether in default 


AND FOR WESTERN 


Obtained under mortgage. 


LOWELL & PARKER, 


International Trust Bldg. 


BOSTON, - - - - - MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


Educational. 


CALUMET. 


Home School for Girls under 15. 


Unusual advantages for individual training. 
Special attention to music. Limited to 12 


pupils. Parental care. Healthful suburban 
location. References exchanged: Send for 
Circular. Address PRECEPTOR, Lock Box 3674, 
Boston. ° 
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Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS: 


will begin the‘tenth year of their BoarpING AND Day 
ScHooL, For Giris, OCTOBER 5, 1808, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PoRTLAND, ME. ) 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 


An English, French, and German Home and Day 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Intermediate, 


Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 
(45th Year.) 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


rNHE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

(43d_ year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JosEPpH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcESTER, Mass. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872, For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


MassacHusEtTts, SouTH BYFIELD. 


De ACADEMY (Founvep 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary expenses, except books. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


66 West STREET, WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


_College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. ; 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


.. MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Ds NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Homr.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoor.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 
girls non-resident. further particulars, —illustrated cata- 


logue upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrir, Ph.D. 
Address GREEN Hargor, Mass., till August 21 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL eas 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, home 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


= 


HURCH - 


IARPETS 


AT MANU: © 
FACTURERS’~ 
PRICES, 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


658 


Joun’H. Pray, Sons & Co 
~ CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY:,:.-” 


STi; 
ST. 


BOSTON. 


